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THAT the author of this volume did not herself 
prepare it for publication casts a shadow across 
its pages, but at the same time adds a chord to 
the great symphony of selflessness which was the key- 
note of her character and of her literary life. 

The works of Mary Knight Potter, to be paradoxi- 
cal, are both famous and unknown. As an art critic 
she was a recognized authority on two continents and 
her works, *' The Art of the Louvre," " The Art of the 
Vatican," " The Art of the Venice Academy," etc., have 
for years been sold throughout European capitals as 
standard guides to all art lovers. In the field of fiction, 
her star was in the ascendant, and she was approaching 
that public recognition, which, following upon the appre- 
ciation of high literary critics, would have placed her in 
the front rank of American short story writers. That 
she refused to compromise her high ideals of literary 
perfection prevented her from attaining a more rapid 
popularity, that might have come earlier had she not 
so scorned, as a cheap attainment, a lesser standard of 
form and purity of style. 

These stories, a number of which are here reprinted 
through the courtesy of the publishers of the Century, 
Harper's, Atlantic Monthly, Ainslee's and To-day's 
Magazines, themselves give proof of her ability, her 
emotional capacity, and that sympathetic understanding 
of human life, with its beauty and its trag'edy, which is 
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6 TEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

visible only to the few who, through the (xmnnonplaces 
of life, discern spiritual things spiritually. 

Bom in Boston of strong New England stock, min- 
gled with a Welsh-English ancestry that included her 
great-grandmother, Elizabeth Harrison Powell, the cele- 
brated English actress, who came to Boston in 1795, 
Mary Knight Potter was endowed to an extraordinary 
degree with artistic talent. For several years she was 
a pupil in the studios of Abbott Thayer, Wm. M. Chase 
and the famous Julien of Paris. Later she gave up 
the study of art to devote herself to literature. Yet 
through all these years of intense assimilation, the key- 
note of her life was devotion to duty and to unselfish 
service, even to the sacrifice of her artistic career; to 
which, as her duties multiplied, and her health gradually 
failed, she was able to consecrate less and less of her 
time and strength. 

In September, 1915, she was married to Thomas 
Parker Currier, prominent as a musician and .music 
critic, and a lifelong friend. The future flashed bright 
with the promise of great achievement. 

Three weeks later, we, who loved her, followed her 
to her grave; and we can do nothing further except to 
give to the world these fragments of beauty, from a 
lover of the beautiful. 

" One instant only stands the Sun at Noon " ; — ^and 
shall we who remain too greatly mourn for her whose 
supreme hour has been immortalized in Eternity? 

Mary Sargent Potter 
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TEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

AND OTHER STORIES 

TEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

TEN beautiful years." He dropped his head on 
her desk and whispered the words over and 
over. There could never be any more years 
with her, and the light and joy were gone from his life. 

" We have been so happy ! There's nothing to re- 
gret. We have had ten beautiful years." 

That was her last message. He could see her now, 
and hear her faintly whisper the tender words. Some- 
thing of the comfort she meant to give stole into his 
heart as he remembered them. At least, he could be 
glad for the past, — glad beyond all that she had nothing 
to regret. 

Thank God, she never dreamed how his jealousy of 
her success had once nearly ruined their lives. The 
blood burned hot in his cheeks as the memory of that 
wretched time came back to him. How could he have 
been so contemptibly weak ? The thought carried him 
from the desolate horrors of the present back to the 
beginning of their married life. Slowly their years 
together passed before his inner sight. 

The picture of their first two years was full of the 
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lo TEN BEAUTIFUL YEARS 

light of perfect happiness. No two, he felt, had ever 
been more truly wedded. It was then, too, that her 
paintings gained their first decided recognition. Though 
the same years brought him nothing but failure, he had 
felt only pride and delight in her success. He would 
have lingered tenderly over this part of their life, but 
something hurried him on to the next year. He dropped 
his illustrative work entirely that year, and devoted all 
his time to painting. It was a wise change, too, he had 
felt, for by spring his work clearly showed a great gain 
in strength and charm. Secretly, he had almost agreed 
with Margaret that one of his pictures must take the 
Society prize. But it was the same old story. At the 
end of the season they all came back to him, unsold, 
unprized. But all of Margaret's pictures had sold, and 
one received honorable mention. And he had realized 
that the next year's expenses must be paid by her. 

The memory of that hour swept over him with a 
horrible vividness. The only comfort that came to him 
now was the knowledge that he had kept his feelings 
from her. She never knew why he was so glad just 
then to make a visit to their old imcle. In the quiet of 
the country he struggled with himself till he was able 
to come back sane. The following months were 
crowded with work and happiness. He was sure she 
had never remembered that she was the breadwinner 
that year. Those days were full of light and rosy 
color ; but his thoughts soon drew him away from them 
to the next spring. 
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All his pictures that season had been well received 
and fairly well hung; not nearly so well, however, as 
Margaret's. It seemed as if hanging committees, for 
once, had suddenly developed unexpected discrimina- 
tion. They gave her steadily lighted places, neither too 
high nor too low, her perspectives taken into accoimt 
in a most miraculous way. And Margaret had sold; 
more than all, Margaret had taken a first prize, and 
once again a third prize. 

Here his mental picture became grim and distorted. 
Could he ever forget how, for one dreadful hour, he had 
forgotten to make jubilee with her ? 

He had been awarded no prize, and not one of his 
glowing canvases had been sold. Then, bitter chagrin 
and a terrible doubt of his own ability so racked him 
that he grew afraid to let her see his face. With a 
fishing trip for excuse, he had again left her till he could 
regain his self-command. Three days later, he was so 
sore and smarting that even now he did not care to 
speculate upon what might have been the end. It was 
in ihe midst of his despair that a blessed letter came. 
In it the trustees of a well-known art museimi offered 
him a thousand dollars for his picture exhibited that 
year. 

When he took Margaret into his arms again, she 
did not suspect that his first thought was one of thank- 
fulness for an escape from possible shipwreck. She 
was only wildly happy over his success. 

" You're known now ! " she cried gleefully. " You 
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won't have stupid men and stupider pictures climbing 
over you any more. You've begun to win, and you'll 
keep right on," 

What a glorious year that next was! — a year of 
noble work flooded with the sunshine of happy love. 
Sitting before her desk, where she would sit no more, 
he felt more deeply than ever all the joy of those 
months. What a busy pair, too, they had been! And 
when spring came, how well their pictures appeared! 
What did she say about his Easter Morning just before 
it was boxed ? He seemed to hear the very tones of the 
dear voice. 

" Rob, I think you have found your forte. But it 
isn't in such dream-subjects as this. It's down there 
in the left-hand comer. If you can't paint better sheep 
and cows and brooks and skies than any man we have, 
ril sell my Mother and Child for a dollar. Rob, you're 
an animal-landscapist, and we never knew it before ! " 

Then she danced a Highland fling before him, till he 
caught her in his arms, and promised, to please her, that 
his next composition should have nothing in it but sheep 
and cows and brooks and skies. 

Once more his big frames started on their wander- 
ing way, with her little ones beside them. * He remem- 
bered he had hoped much that time, and when the 
season's last exhibit was nearly over, with all his 
pictures still unsold, the old wretched thoughts again 
pressed upon him. It had taken more effort than he 
cared to remember to show Margaret only joy at her 
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successes; but she had not seen his trouble, he was 
certain; and the very last day of the last exhibit, his 
big Easter Morning was bought by their own art 
museum. 

After that he began his " animal-scrapes," as Mar- 
garet called them ; and she was right, as she always was. 
He had taken prizes and sold, till now every canvas he 
sent out was sure to find a purchaser. At last he had 
been able to do all for her that he had longed to do. 
Best of all, she had never suspected his sore bitterness 
before his success came. Thank God, she could say 
truly, " Ten beautiful years." Forever these words 
would comfort and console him. That he had been true 
to his trust, that he had not even in his despair tortured 
her, was exceeding sweet to him now. 

Yes, he was glad, unspeakably glad, he said to him- 
self, as he once more began to look over her letters and 
papers. Yet, just for a minute, he felt himself insanely 
longing that she might have guessed his trouble. 

For the next hour he tried to forget everything but 
the papers that he must arrange. Her scrappy mem- 
oranda, hasty marginal notes on bills and receipts, her 
curious collection of useless odds and ends, kept choking 
him and sending sharp stings into his heart; but he 
worked'^on, till all was in order except the last drawer. 
That held a fat leather book which he saw was a sort of 
journal. One day she made only brief jottings of 
subjects for pictures ; the next she told in comical sen- 
tences of a row with a grocer. Further on she went 
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into a little rhapsody over a beautiful day in the coun- 
try that they had taken together. One night she wrote 
of a religious discussion with a certain minister who 
was troubled about her soul. Robert laughed and 
almost cried at the way she tripped the worthy parson, 
and then contritely showed him how far she really was 
from the heretic he thought her. Once she described 
a man's face, — a, face, that, though idealized beyond his 
belief, he did not need her concluding words, "the 
man I love," to know it was his own. A Httle further on 
came the following entries : — 

'' May 20. Rob's pictures have come back, unsold. 
What are people thinking of ? And why did that stupid 
jury give me an honorable mention and ignore him? 
This is the third year that he hasn't sold a canvas. It 
breaks my heart. I know he will succeed sooner or 
later, but it isn't the easiest thing for one who seems to 
be making only failures to keep his own courage up. 
If only he had the little money I have ! Or else, if he 
could sell instead of me ! 

^'May 21. Rob is going to Uncle Ben's for a few 
days' rest. I know what is the real matter. He's dis- 
couraged ; and he's thinking of the remarks that certain 
of our relatives will make about his failures. They 
never shall have the chance to make them. I'll get a 
new gown to-morrow, and tell them that Rob's last 
pictiu-e bought it. I wish I could comfort him. 

"June I. Rob is back, and all right again, thank 
Heaven, and he's the bravest man I know. He has 
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gone to work without any fuss, and is as cheery as a 
bobolink. If I could only make him imderstarid how 
big and splendid and fine he is to me, I don't believe he'd 
worry about art committees or stupid people who don't 
know good pictures." 

So she had guessed ! The little book dropped from 
his hand. And she had no reproaches for him; she 
even thought him brave and splendid. Somehow this 
knowledge comforted him unspeakably, and he turned 
to the next pages with a warm glow. There was very 
little written for nearly a year; then, under date of 
March 20, he read : — 

"All the canvases are out of the house. Rob's 
Earth and Heaven is stunning. But it isn't the kind 
of picture that appeals to the public, nor, I'm afraid, to 
prize committees either. I wonder if it is a part of 
nineteenth-century decadence, — this fashion in art? 
Where do we end, when painters themselves fail to 
appreciate good work unless when it is their ^ kind ' ? 

" If Rob shouldn't get any recognition this year, 
I don't know what I shall do. He must I No one can 
go on forever without encouragement. If he only 
could once get a prize or be bought by a prominent 
somebody, he'd be all right. The herd always follows 
a leader. 

'^ April 5. We are all hung. Rob's Earth and 
Heaven isn't in a very good light, while my Moonshine 
is fairly foisted into conspicuous notice by the extra- 
ordinary care in placing. Why I should be so favored. 
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and the real genius of Rob so little appreciated, I can't 
comprehend. I only wish L could be hanging com- 
mittee and prize committee and general public, all in 
one, for just one day ! 

" April 30. , Two of my daubs have sold, and one 
has taken a prize. It breaks my heart ; I wish I hadn't 
sent any at all. There is one more chance for Rob. 
If he isn't mentioned then, I shall want to go away and 
hide. And he is as brave as ever. Wouldn't I rave if 
J were he ! It is so abominably unfair. 

"May 25. Everything is over. Rob didn't sell, 
didn't get a prize, didn't get anything. I never shall 
forget his face when he first knew it. If I could only 
have comforted him! But I am sure he would rather 
have me never suspect his soreness. He is going off 
fishing for a day or two. Fishing! My brave boy! 
He thinks he will get over the hurt before he comes back 
to me. What's a wife good for if she can't help at such 
times as this? But I seem so powerless. 

" May 30. It's done ! I'm glad now that Rob in- 
sisted I should keep entire control of the little money 
I have. It was' easy, once thought of, to sell a bond, 
and have the broker himself send the amount to the 
museum with the understanding that it should buy 
Rob's picture. No one except that unimportant broker 
knows a thing about it. As for giving up the bond, it 
doesn't make any difference. I'll scrimp in housekeep- 
ing. Besides, once Rob is recognized so publicly, he'll 
be gaining shekels for himself." 
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Once more the book slipped from the man's hands, 
and his head dropped into them, while big sobs shook 
his whole body. 

" My wife! " he whispered brokenly, " my wife! " 

After a while, with the tears still on his cheeks, he 
again opened the little volimie at a date a year later. 

" May 25. Only one more day, and Rob has won 
nothing, while I, wretched catchpenny, have sold and 
got prizes in abundance. How could they praise my 
trash, and slight such work as Rob's? He shall not be 
so disappointed. I'll sell another bond and present it 
to the museum. The broker can manage it for me, and 
nobody will ever know. I only wish I dared take more 
of the money. But there is so little, and housekeeping 
does cost so much. If our respected relatives knew 
how we do manage, they would have a high opinion of 
our domestic economy. This thousand dollars must be 
spent for a better studio for Rob. He will need the 
room if he goes in for animals. Guess we'll build a 
double one right behind the house." 

A year after this came the following : 

'' June 1 5. Hurrah ! Hurrah ! Rob's triumph has 
come ! He got prizes, and has sold everything and has 
orders ahead. Isn't that glorious ! I always knew he 
would finally win, but the waiting seemed so long. 

" I've been almost wishing I might tell him about the 

last two years. But he is a man, and I'm afraid it might 

hurt his pride, even if he has at last succeeded. I never 

realized till those years of apparent failure how strong 
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he is, or how I — ^worship him ! And I felt so ashamed 
of the stupid people who praised me instead of him 
that I couldn't bear to take their money. I had no 
business with it. Besides, I knew if he once got his 
name before the public the rest would follow. I'm so 
happy and thankful ! I should like to tell him all about 
it, and how I love — ^love him — ^love him." 



The fire burned low in the grate ; the shadows crept 
out of the comers, and slipped across the floor, and 
huddled about the man who sat, with bowed head, 
clasping the little book. Out of the stillness came the 
message that would abide with him so long as he must 
live : " There's nothing to regret. We have had ten 
beautiful years." 



THE MAKING OF A PRIMA DONNA 

THE audience that packed the opera house from 
floor to roof was splitting its gloves and its 
throat over the Isolde of Gertrude Harden, 
Roar after roar shook the great auditorium till the 
prima donna had six times bowed her thanks before the 
curtain of the first act. 

Up in the balcony sat Madame Harden's sister, Mrs. 
Roger Pelham, viewing the house, the singer, and her- 
self in a curious sort of analytic maze. She had come> 
unbelieving. From the beginning, now ten years ago, 
she had never fully credited the reports of Gertrude's 
triumphs in Europe. Success of a kind, of course, she 
granted. When she read the praises of Madame 
Harden's exquisite diction, of her wonderful range, of 
her marvellous flexibility, and the bell-like purity of her 
tones, she could guess they were within the truth. Ger- 
trude's voice had promised all that when she was 
eighteen. But it was a different matter to see that her 
Elsa " spoke to the heart " ; that her Brilnhilde " fairly 
burned with a passion that enwrapped her hearers like 
a flame *' ; or that her love duet in " Siegfried " was 
sung with " an ardor that moved the audience to their 
souls.'* All that Rachel had read, and none of it did 
she believe. 

Passion, ardor, abandon, in Gertrude's voice? It 
made her laugh merely to say it. Of course, as Roger 
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had reminded her, fifteen years is a long time. Voices 
have changed completely in as many months. But — 
and Roger knew as well as Rachel — ^what Gertrude's 
voice had always lacked was what only a different 
natiu^e could put into it. 

And year by year, for fifteen years, Rachel had 
learned that that nature had not changed. The girl of 
twenty-one had deliberately, cruelly, cut herself loose 
from all home ties, from even casual intercourse with 
her only sister. And the woman had never made any 
attempt to repair the breach the girl had made. Except 
for the mere announcement of her marriage to the 
wealthy Londoner, Rachel had hardly heard from her. 
What little news had come since they had parted she 
owed to reports from those who had heard her sing in 
Europe, or to newspaper accounts of the American 
prima donna. No wonder, when the foreign critics ad- 
miringly noted the " heart qualities " in Madame 
Harden's voice, that Rachel Pelham laughed ! 

But to-night, as she sat there with the storm of ap- 
plause thundering about her, she was wondering if 
perhaps she had been too sure. She remembered 
Whistler's '* Art, the Jade," and a slow question was 
beginning to creep up to her mind whether being minus 
a heart did always preclude the power of touching other 
hearts. Certainly the very first tones of (jertrude's 
voice showed her something she had not expected. 
And before the first curtain she was listening with a 
tense eagerness that of itself almost proved the differ- 
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cnce between this Isolde and the one the old Gertrude 
would have created. 

But when the last recall had broken up into the 
crackling intermission, Rachel settled back into her seat 
and gave herself a little mental shake. It was she, the 
farmer's wife, who had hardly been to an opera for 
years, who was different, she assured herself. When 
one was starving, would not the sourest of bread taste 
sweet ? Certainly she ought to trust her knowledge of 
the past before this fevered perception of to-night. 

Besides, she knew there was another reason why she 
could not judge clearly now. For in spite of all the 
years of neglect, at the first sight of Isolde, with the 
starry blue eyes that went searchingly up into the bal- 
cony for her, Rachel had capitulated. The golden- 
haired sister whom she had loved, guided, and taught, 
who had bullied her from the time they could walk, was 
once more before her. She forgot the empty years, 
forgot her cause for hardness of heart ; she remembered 
only the days when the two were all in all to each other. 

It was not till the end of the first act that she had 
really come back to the present, to the applauding house, 
to the smiling, bowing prima donna before tibe crimson 
curtain. How, then, was she able to compare this new 
with the old Gertrude ? With a little sigh she acknowl- 
edged that probably she had not heard that first act at all. 

Then, while the house rustled and talked, and the 
orchestra disappeared below the stage, or scraped a re- 
calcitrant string to time, those other days began again 
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to crowd her mirid. Once more Gertrude and she were 
together in the big room at the top of the old boarding 
house, the room that was studio and parlor and chamber, 
all in one. The grand piano over in the comer was 
hers, and the Chopin " Scherzo '* on the rack was hers, 
also. For, all those years ago, she was to be a pianist— 
a pianist who would be another Carreiio. To herself 
had she not dared whisper, a greater ? And if even then 
Gertrude was studying grand-opera roles, Lombard? 
said no such words of the singing as Markham grunted 
over the playing. One night when he had heard Rachel 
play the " Scherzo,*' hadn't the singing teacher himself 
openly lamented that the " It *' which came from her 
fingers was not at all in the sister's voice. 

Oh, yes ! There was no doubt then. It was Radiel 
who was in the lead, Rachel who wasi to have the 
triumphs. And yet, after all, Gertrude the callous had 
won the world's renown for her interpretations of the 
great tragic Wagner roles! While Rachel had never 
an audience but Roger and the Little Maid ! Were ever 
days falser prophets than those old student days ? 

'' Horst du sie noch? " sang Isolde, and Radiel had 
missed the overture; the second act was already begun. 

But from now on, curiously enough, Gertrude the 
sister no longer swayed her judgment of Gertrude the 
singer. She was the eager, sensitive, trained musician 
herself once more, and if swift visions of the past now 
and again still swept before her, they failed to shut 
out the stage. And as the scenes went on, she more and 
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more realized the difference between this fate-blown 
Isolde, with the haunting, love-brewed tones, and the 
Gertrude she had known. Unquestionably it was a far 
greater performance than she had dreamed possible. 
Almost she forgot that that tall, slender, stricken 
woman was Gertrude. 

But not quite. Even at the end, with that agonizing 
death ecstasy filling the house till the audience held its 
breath to give it room, even then there was something 
that kept down the flood-gates of her enthusiasm. She 
could not tell why. It was beautiful, perfect. Ah,: — 
wasn't that it ? Perfect — ^but letter perfect, as it were ? 

With the thought came the last despairing triumph 
of love, as Isolde's spirit fled seeking its mate, while the 
orchestra throbbed and moaned and gloried. And the 
power and beauty of the dying voice were thrilling 
proof that indeed there was something here other than 
the sister she had taught. 

Whatever the something might be, next morning she 
saw little of it. A trifle harder, perhaps, and more as- 
sured and indifferent, on the whole, the Gertrude who 
was waiting for her in the gorgeous hotel suite was 
amazingly unchanged. The firmly poised figure, the 
child-blue eyes, the crinkled, yellow hair, the small white 
teeth glinting with each curve of the short upper lip- 
it was all so nearly as she remembered, fifteen years ago. 

Somehow, it broke away the dignified aloofness she 
had intended to maintain till those fifteen years of selfish 
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silence had been at least explained. Before she knew it, 
old excuses had sprung imbidden to her mind. If she 
were the same old Gertrude, what was the use of dignity 
or sternness? Who had ever made that gay, imreck- 
ing, self-absorbed girl see any moral obloquy in her 
regardlessness of others ? And as the two stood holding 
each other at arm's length, from the singer came the 
words that were filling her sister's mind. 

" It might be yesterday ! And I expected to find 
you a squizzled up old woman." 

There was no doubting the sincerity, and Rachel 
flushed while she laughed. The surprise in it sharp- 
ened the edge of the compliment disagreeably. But 
that was like Gertrude, also. 

" There is hardly a year between us," she returned 
quietly, " and you might be twenty-two tomorrow." 

" Oh, I ! It's my business. While you " She 

hesitated. 

"While I what?" 

Madame Harden's hands had dropped from the 
other's shoulders, but she still stood scrutinizing her 
with a peculiar sharpness. 

" It's beyond my unravelling." She shook her head 
slowly. "Given the circumstances, you couldn't be 
what you look." 

" Remembering last night," Rachel smiled, " that is 
precisely my opinion of you! " 

Madame Harden waved the reply aside impatiently. 

" Do you ever play now? " The total irrelevance 
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was equalled only by the abruptness of the question. 

" Do you ever sing? " mocked her sister. 

" I mean — you haven't really kept up your music? " 

Rachel laughed outright. And this was the way they 
were to bridge those fifteen years! A curious little 
gleam sprang into her eyes, and she suddenly pulled off 
her gloves and seated herself at the piano. It was a 
Mendelssohn's ** Barcarolle " that her fingers fell into, 
one of the songs which Gertrude had especially used to 
like, because, as she had declared, she could imderstand 
it At the first soft, rolling bar, Madame Harden sank 
into a chair, a wonder creeping into her face that grew 
deeper and deeper, till the last chord melted into silence. 

" Well ? " The pianist looked up wickedly. " Wa^ 
it as good as in the old days ? " 

The prima donna did not smile. Utter astonish- 
ment and mystification held her features fairly rigid. 

"It's incredible. Unless " She turned with 

quick suspicion. " Have you — do you play in public ? " 

Mrs. Pelham nodded, her smile widening. " Every 
day — ^to Roger and the Little Maid." 

I mean — I didn't know but you had had to." 
Not the kind of had to you mean," Rachel an- 
swered evenly. " As for your knowing about it, why 
should you ? Have you known anything about me all 
these years ? " 

Madame Harden hesitated, a look that was half 
fear and half defiance on her face. Then she shrugged 
her shoulders. 
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" We might as well have it out now as later, I sup- 
pose. Of course I haven't known anything about you. 
And of course, too, it was intentional ignorance." 

" Naturally I knew that," her sister interposed dryly. 

" Do you remember the letter you wrote me after 
you had been married about a year? " 

A flush crept slowly up Mrs. Pelham's cheeks. 

" I remember the letter you sent in reply." 

" I prefer to begin with yours. Maybe you don't 
know the love poem that letter was. I read it often, 
even now, so I haven't had a chance to forget. It was 
all about Roger, and what a wonderful world you and he 
had entered. You had discovered a whole new uni- 
verse, you know— one the Lord Almighty Himself 
hardly guessed existed." 

" Nonsense, Gertrude ! " protested Roger's wife, 
biting her lips to keep their curve straight. 

" I didn't call it nonsense. The letter was the cul- 
mination, in words, of something that meant more than 
life itself to me. Above everything I had to keep that 
something unchanged. So— I wrote that return letter. 
I've forgotten the words, but the idea of it was ^" 

" I can give you the words," Rachel interposed 
smoothly. " You said you prized the letter more than 
you .could tell. But that, imder the circumstances, you 
had decided it was best for neither of us to write much 
more. A line occasionally to let each know the other 
was living, of course, but to eliminate all details of that 
living. Except, if I were ever in desperate poverty, or 
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trouble, that you could in any way help financially, I was 
to promise to tell you at once." 

" It sounds worse even than I thought. I'm afraid 
I can only fill it out, instead of covering it up. Do you 
remember" — ^the singer's tone sharpened abruptly — 
" how you used to coach me ? And how old Lombardi 
said if ever anybody could teach me interpretation it 
would be you ? " 

Rachel nodded, unmitigated puzzle in her eyes. 

" I suppose I wasn't bom with any real feeling of 
my own — ^I had to get it second-hand. And nobody 
could give me such excellent copy as you. It wasn't 
so much what you said, as the tones you said it in, and, 
especially, the way you looked when you said it. Your 
face was a regular moving-picture show ! And some- 
how, after I'd watched you, I'd manage to get some 
of that facial expression into my voice." 

She laughed slightly, and went on : " Do you re- 
member our plans for going abroad together to study ? " 

" Roger was going, too," said Mrs. Pelham softly. 

" Which was the beginning of the trouble. You 
knew the only reason he couldn't find a big enough 
violin teacher in America was because he didn't mean 
to have the ocean between you two." 

" He hadn't said so." 

" That only made your proceedings all the more 
reprehensible ! I don't know if it is so clear to you — 
the evening he told us he must give it up— the violin as 
well as Europe ? '^ 
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Roger's wife laughed gently. *' Clear to me I " 
" I wager you can't recall it quite as I do. For you 
didn't see yourself. Up to then I hadn't taken you and 
Roger seriously. So that the terror which flashed over 
your face when he made that annotmcement was posi- 
tively blinding in its revelation to me. For a minute I 
expected to see you fall down dead on the spot Then 
he explained the whole thing — ^how his brother had died, 
leaving his mother alone and needing him on the farm. 
He was so desperately calm himself I felt like shaking 
him. Then something happened. I never quite knew 
what, but suddenly he was pouring out regrets and 
anguish with a staggering sort of wildness. And even 
I could see it was the loss of you rather than the violin 
that was making him forget everything else. When he 
stopped and buried his head in his hands, you went over 
to him as if I weren't within a thousand miles. You 
knelt down beside him, and pulled his hands away, and 
lifted your face to his. I got out as soon as I could 
then, but I heard you say : ' Why, Roger, did you think 
I wouldn't stay with you? ' And I'd seen what I don't 
believe the Lord often allows a woman to see; the face 
of another woman as she gives herself to the man she 
loves. Besides which, yours could always express about 
fourteen times what anybody's else could. And to keep 
the memory of that expression absolutely unchanged is 
why I tabooed correspondence between us." 

Rachel Pelham, with flushed face, had sat leaning 
forward, her lips parted, listening, as it were, with 
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every hreaih of her body. At that last sentence the 
attitude relaxed with a jerk, and she stared blankly at 
the singer. 

"It sounds like the unconnected babble of a 
maniac/' she said weakly. 

Madame Harden laughed. " My dear, your face as 
I saw it then was of more value to me than a hundred 
lessons in interpretation. After that, when I was sing- 
ing, I would think of you, as you knelt there by Roger, 
and, somehow. Heaven knows how, I'd be able to put 
into my voice some suggestion of the longing and joy 
and love I had seen then. But if it hadn't been fol- 
lowed by that ecstatic letter of yours a year later, I 
might have forgotten. It was getting harder to recall 
just how you looked already. But after that, all I'd got 
to do was to read your words, and the picture came 
back as vividly as though I were looking directly at you 
that minute. It was wonderful. Why, the very day 
it came I had proof of what it could do. I was study- 
ing Elsaj and after the lesson I heard Barlieve tell' 
Schulrich, the director, who was keeping his eye on half 
a dozen of us, that there was hope of me. That I 
finally sang as if I had at least heard of la belle passion. 
As he was always swearing at the American girls for 
having no more feeling than so many wooden tubs, the 
remark meant considerable. And it made me fully 
realize that unless I could always recall you, just as I 
had seen you that night, I should never be able to get 
any sort of feeling into my voice. But — ^the letter that 
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created the miracle only proved how little likely it was 
that I could always see it that way/' 

Rachel pushed her hair roughly from her forehead. 

"If you meander round in that circle any more, 
Gertrude, my brains will addle." 

" You didn't use to be obtuse. Don't you see that 
the chances were all against your being able to write 
letters like that much longer? Didn't I know perfectly 
well that pretty soon the humdrum, poverty-stricken 
country life would tarnish all the gay tinsel of the first 
married days ? It was enough for me merely to think 
of what you had buried yourself under to dim my last 
mental picture of you. And when that picture got 
dimmed I couldn't sing! Since it was impossible you 
should have happy things to write me, what I had to do 
was to hear nothing. So long as I didn't actually know, 
1 could put your present condition out of my mind and 
remember only the face that was my inspiration." 

At these words Rachel, over wihom comprehension 
had finally dawned, threw back her head and laughed, 
and laughed, and then laughed more at the paralyzing 
effect her laughing seemed to have upon her sister. 

" But i don't see " — Rachel moiled her eyes and 
swallowed the last gurgles — ^*'why you ever came 
homei Or else, why didn't you write me to keep out 
of your way?" 

**I don't know exactly why I did come," said 
Madame Harden shortly. " It meant a lot of money, of 
course. And then, I thought, perhaps by now, I'd be 
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able to get on if I did find you a broken-down, disil- 
lusionized wreck. '* 

The dancing lights were still in Mrs. Pelham's eyes, 
but her lips showed scorn. " Well," she said, " do you 
think I am?" 

Madame Harden leaned over swiftly, an incredible, 
pulsing hope tugging at her brain. 

" Have — haven't the fifteen years been so — so 
bad?" 

Rachel's flushed cheeks dimpled again and she broke 
into a little, tender, amused laugh. 

" My dear," she said, " you don't know how funny 
that sotmds! When you have Roger and the Little 
Maid ! " 

Madame Harden sat up straight, and the mingled 
amaze, chagrin, and relief that swept her face were 
echoed in her voice. 

" Well — it's beyond me ! Do you mean I've de- 
prived myself of you all these years for nothing f '^ 

" Ten years of triumph aren't naturally the best of 
training for considering the * other fellow,' especially 
when you weren't born that way." Under the appreci- 
ative twinkle in Mrs. Pelham's eyes there was a glint of 
a new curiosity. " But, really, Gertrude, for once — 
how about my deprivation ? " 

The singer grinned good-naturedly. 

" It was largely your fault, rather than the way I 
was bom, that I got out of the way of * considering.' 
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But I don't see your application now. I haven't entailed 
any great loss on you,'' 

Mrs. Pelham patted her sister's shoulder affection- 
ately. Still the old Gertrude, with the self-absorption 
that was at least quite without vanity. 

" But do you think Roger ever took your place ? 
Not to mention the way you have cheated me of a 
brother-in-law ! Do you realize I haven't the ghost of 
an idea even what your husband is like ? " 

Gertrude unfastened a locket from a thin gold chain 
hidden in her laces. 

" He isn't exactly beautiful," she said dryly. 

Undoubtedly, according to the miniature, he was 
not. His forehead and cheek bones were too high, his 
widely separated eyes an unemphasized gray, his mouth 
and nose too wide, his chin too square. As Rachel 
studied the likeness in an absorbed silence, Gertrude 
watched her with an amused expression which finally 
broke into a chuckle. 

" You needn't mind me. I didn't marry him for 
his looks ! " 

" What did you marry him for?" 

It slipped out before she realized she had said it, but 
the other answered as if it were the most commonplace 
of questions. 

"There didn't seem to be anything else to do," 
Gertrude laughed. " I met Robert that first winter in 
Paris. He was music mad, though he couldn't do a 
thing himself. Because he couldn't he was determined 
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that he would furnish the money so somebody else 
could. He happened .to hear me sing — ^I was awfully 
hard up — ^and that was the beginning of the end." 

** He fell in love with you at once, then ? " Rachel's 
voice was eager. 

" He did nothing of the kind. He was simply pos^ 
sessed with the idea that the world was to owe a prima 
donna to him. And when I got where I could begin to 
pay back some of the money he had spent, he refused to 
take a cent. Declared it would spoil his having a finger 
in his own particular pie, and make him nothing but a 
money lender. You can imagine my state of mind! 
But nothing I could do or say had the slightest effect 
upon him, till one day he suggested matrimony as a 
way out for both of us." 

" Then he was in love with you," interposed Rachel, 
" or why would your marrying him be any payment ? " 

" You seem to think nobody marries unless they 
feel the way you and Roger did," said Madame Harden 
impatiently. " Certainly Robert liked me. And he 
thought he'd be comfortable with me. But the great 
thing was that insane determination to be responsible 
for my career. If I married somebody else I might 
have to give up the stage. Therefore, his marrying me 
was preserving me for the world." 

" How about you ? " 

" Well — ^after a bit it didn't seem so preposterous. 
Nothing I could do would be too much to pay for all he 
had done for me. You see, you can't quite understand 
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what he had done." A new note came into her tones. 
" I was entirely on the wrong track when he first knew 
me. My voice would have been ruined in a year if he 
hadn't put me right. Besides, he had prevented me 
from making a fool of myself over a rascal who had 
almost hypnotized me into running away with him. 
When I thought of all that, if he wanted me to marry 
him " She shrugged the finish. 

Mrs. Pelham was studying the miniature in her hand. 
He isn't with you now ? " 
Certainly not. It's demoralizing to have a man 
round when you are working. He is in London most 
of the time. Though there is no telling when he may 
put in an appearance. He has a trick of looming up 
just when I least expect him — ^maybe in Copenhagen or 
Australia." 

" Because he is lonesome ? " 

" I suspect, generally," said his wife, dryly, " for the 
sake of doing something. He says it is because he has 
a premonition I have a cold or am abusing my vocal 
chords. Especially since the winter I went to the 
Riviera from Paris to get rid of a nasty cough without 
letting him know beforehand. That's the reason " — 
Madame Harden laughed — " he made me promise to 
wear that miniature 'next my skin,' as he elegantly 
phrased it. To remind me of him if anything imusual 
like that was happening again." 

" I wonder," said Rachel, with an elaborate quiet- 
ness, " what he was thinking when this was painted ? " 
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A curious intentness sharpened the glance Madame 
Harden threw at her sister. 

" You are as incomprehensible as ever ! As it 
happens, he told me. Being bored to death posing and 
hearing Dolcin chatter, he diverted himself by imagin- 
ing he was listening to me singing some of Leonore's 
songs. It's his favorite opera. You know I told you 
in the beginning he was music mad.'* 

" He's something besides music mad, or I don't 
know anjrthing," retorted his sister-in-law, pushing the 
miniature impatiently into his wife's hands. " How 
can you look at that face and not know yourself? To 
think you believed that stuff about marrying you to pre- 
serve you for the stage ! Whover heard of a male creat- 
ure binding himself hard and fast, for all the days of his 
life, to a voice? '' Rachel had flung herself out of her 
chair into an excited walk up and down the room. 
" Why, I'd have known from what you have told me 
about him, even if I hadn't seen the picture. But you 
have known him and seen the picture, every day. Worn 
it next your heart, as be asked, and never suspected 
those great, pleading eyes were thinking of anjrthing but 
your voice I Don't you see what you've missed ? Don't 
you see you could have got your inspiration from a liv- 
ing presence right beside you, instead of recalling a silly 
girl's face ? Putting up me, with my untried, untested 
emotion, as a model for love and devotion, when you 
had him! You — ^you — ^it's ridiculous, Gertrude!" 
She turned away and dabbed furtively at her eyes. 
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At first the singer had sat motionless, her gaze fas- 
tened on Rachel in a bewilderment that was positively 
abject in its completeness. But gradually, as one ac- 
cusation after another was thrown at her, something 
strangely vital and palpitating swept into and over the 
bewilderment. 

Clutching the miniature in both hands, she stared 
down at it with eyes which were being stricken into 
vivid sight. Clearer than the pictured face before her 
rose the vision of the past fifteen years. The fifteen 
years that could never have been, save for the man who 
had bent them to her will. And for all the days of 
them she had been blind and senseless. Something 
was scorching and burning into the callousness that had 
kept Gertrude Harden's soul in cold storage for over 
thirty years. Out of the widely turbulent thoughts that 
surged through her now flamed one insistent question, 
sending the blood potmding into her throat and cheeks. 

" Rachel ! " she cried half incoherently. " Do 
you think Robert cares for me — ^not my voice — ^as you 
cared for Roger, all those years ago ? " 

Without knowing it, she had put both hands hard 
on Rachel's shoulders, drawing her face close to her 
own burning eyes. 

Rachel's arms wound about her sister's neck. 

" No, I don't," she sobbed, laughing. " I think he 
cares for you as I care for Roger now — after fifteen 
years of love and trial, and joy and sorrow together ! " 
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WITHOUT knowing how he knew, Martin, the 
little old lens-maker, was quite certain that he 
was dead. Even that certainty, however, did 
not make him sufficiently curious to wonder much about 
his surroundings, though assuredly these were not in 
the least such as he had ever supposed could accompany 
death. But somehow everything seemed strangely 
natural in spite of its unexpectedness. The great 
arched hall, with its gray walls nearly lost in the gray 
distance, the tiers of half-empty seats above and below 
him, even the majestic gray-robed figure on the raised 
platform opposite, — ^all adjusted themselves to his inner 
consciousness quite as though he had always been fa- 
miliar with them ; he, the late Martin White, of Steuben 
Row ! He laughed softly to himself as he prefixed the 
" late," and wondered lazily what Dorcas would say to 
it all. 

Dorcas ! He sat up, startled. It was past compre- 
hension, but that was the first time she had ccme into 
his thoughts. Dorcas, who was >still at home, while 
he was here — ^wherever that here might be, with life 
and death between them. And for over thirty years 
even a city's length never once had separated them. 
Martin gulped, and all his placid acceptance was gone. 
Even the conviction that he need not worry about her, 
his brave, self-reliant Dorcas, did not greatly comfort 
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him. His own longing was too deep. He won- 
dered if, perhaps, 

" Your paths await you." Through the hall the 
voice rang with a penetrating insistence that pierced 
even Martin's absorption and roused him to sharp at- 
tention. It was the gray-robed Presence who was 
speaking, and the hush that followed his first words 
deepened into heavy silence. 

" Over the Beyond," the clear tones went on, " this 
court has no dominion. It can but adjudge which path 
thither each of you shall take. Between here and there 
stretch many lands. Those of you who are ready, who 
have learned well your earth lesson, shall travel thence 
by the Straight Way that leads direct. For the others, 
— it is what you are that shall decide how long or short 
may be your journey." 

For a moment, as he ceased, not a breath broke the 
intense quiet that seemed fairly to choke the hall. Then 
he opened a big bronze-bound book, and slowly turned 
its leaves, the soft crackle sounding to Martin cannon- 
loud. The gray-robed One swept his eyes over those 
before him, his fingers holding the open pages; and as 
he began again to speak, sudden terror gripped Martin's 
heart. He hardly heard the actual words, but the 
meaning of them surged desperately through his mind. 
Everybody's name, his name, was written within that 
huge volume. And when your name was called there 
was no escaping. You had to answer the questions of 
the Gray One. The question, rather, for it was only 
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one that really counted. "What are you?" Your 
answer to that would send you — ^how, Martin was not 
quite sure — ^but in triumph, straight and sure to the 
Beyond, or it would carry you by rocky, tortuous, inac- 
cessible ways that must be impassable for any weak old 
Martin. And yet those were to be his paths. That 
was beyond peradventure. " What are you ? " Over 
and over the words rang in his ears, till in a very deaf- 
ness of despair he could hear nothing else. 

He did not notice that the Presence had called a 
name, or see tihe /tall young man who rose at the sum- 
mons. "What are you?" He did not need to look back 
over his sixty years to find his answer. He had known 
too long. Dorcas had known, — was there any one who 
did not know the wretched failure Martin White had 
been? A pitiful, hopeless failure. It seemed to him 
there would be more chances if 'he had been guilty of 
black crimes. Wickedness forsworn, guilt repented, 
were they not steps toward salvation ? But if one had 
only miserably, utterly failed, how could one atone? 

" What are you ? " Once more the words of the 
Presence swept aside his oblivion. It was the young 
man below who was being questioned, and gradually 
Martin's bewilderment gave place to understanding. 
What was he saying? He shivered at the displeasure 
on the face of the Presence. 

"And that is all? With such gifts as yours?" 
The tones cut like jagged glass, and Martin marvelled 
at the composure of the young man. 
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" In the world *' — ^the accused drew himself up 
proudly — " those gifts you prize only make it harder to 
remain a ' respectable citizen.' You may judge me as 
you choose. I am not ashamed of my record." 

"You have pronoimced your own verdict." As 
the Presence spoke, he motioned to some one behind 
the tribune. Martin cringed again with dread. To 
him the words simply roared with implacable doom. 
But the young man stood tall and straight. He hardly 
turned his eyes to the white-clad youth who came at the 
call of the Presence, and knelt. 

" Messenger," said the Presence, slowly, " conduct 
this traveller to the winding Desert-Path, that leads 
across the Great Divide. As for you" — ^he looked 
sternly at the unmoved man, — " you shall not find the 
Gate that opens out to the Beyond imtil you know your 
own great need. Blazon his record. Messenger, that he 
may see it constantly before him. No heights were 
beyond his reach, yet, because he did no ill, he remains 
content with his achievement." 

With strained, dread-struck eyes, Martin watched 
the young man, who, with shoulders still squared and 
head high, followed the messenger behind the tribune. 
Swift upon his departure other names were called, o£her 
records demanded. And Martin listened to their sen- 
tences with ever-growing terror. One, of whose high 
repute as judge he had often heard, was sent to the 
Beyond over climbing, boulder-blocked paths that 
would take all his strength to mount. 
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He cared/' said the Presence as he dismissed him, 
for his own honor more than for the ever-living 
Justice." 

Another was a great general, one whose armies were 
always victorious and who had led in a glorious cause. 
Martin had revered his name beyond all heroes. For 
him again were decreed the long Desert-Paths of 
Preparation, because — "It was not the rights or 
wrongs of the country he served that moved him. It 
was for his own aggrandizement and power that he 
fought." 

A world- famed preacher was a third, who had told 
the way to heaven to thousands. He, of a certainty, 
Martin thought, would receive only words of com- 
mendation, and be sent the shortest, easiest way to the 
great Beyond. But the face of the Presence was stem. 

" Because you held one fragment of the Eternal 
Truth, you scorned those other fragments held by your 
differing brothers. You were more anxious to prove 
yourself infallible than to prove the imfailing love and 
wisdom of the Judge of All." And the celebrated 
doctor of divinity had gone with hanging head to the 
road that no reputation or eclat could make short or 
smooth. 

Martin's brain whirled more and more. Citizen, 
general, judge, and preacher condemned. What was 
the standard here ? 

"Martin White," called he, holding the bronze- 
bound book. 
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Scarcely knowing what he did, Martin scrambled 
down to the tribune steps. For a moment the gray- 
robed Presence grazed silently at the shrinking figure of 
the little old man. In spite of his utter self-abasement 
and self-condemnation, imclouded steadfastness shone 
from his mournful eyes. 

" Martin White." The name came softly from the 
Presence. " For sixty years you were permitted on 
the earth. What have you done with all that birth 
endowed you with ? What are you ? " 

So, it had come ! Martin straightened his drooping 
figure, bracing himself. 

" There's nothing happened since I got here," he 
said, slowly, " to make me any different from what I 
was on earth. And on earth I was a failure." He 
stopped as if everything had been said. 

But the Presence questioned further. " How have 
you failed? " 

" There is no way I haven't. I had chances enough 
for myself and others, and I threw them all away." 

" Worldly success or non-success does not avail 
here." The voice of the Presence carried reassuringly. 
" Is it only commercially you have failed ? " 

" I said in every way." The despair came full. 
" If the money part doesn't coimt here, it helps to make 
all the rest there. And it was my own fault. Just 
because I was a weakling. That's what Dorcas has 
always said, and I know it's so." 

" And ' Dorcas ' is " 
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" My wife." Martin did not try to hide his pride. 
** She's been my wife for over thirty years. And been 
faithful, and tried to make both ends meet, and worked 
like a slave, with nothing that makes life happy for a 
woman. Dorcas, who deserved the best there was! 
She expected great things of me when we were married. 
And I never did anything but disappoint her." His 
voice broke in utter wretchedness. 

" But surely you have some good to your credit? " 
The Presence looked at him searchingly. " And for 
your blunders you must have some excuse. How can 
you expect to enter upon even the longest Path of 
Preparation if all your life shows nothing worthy? " 

" I don't expect it I haven't any right. Nor any 
excuse. It's no excuse to say I tried. I haven't any 
right." He clenched his hands to keep the hopeless- 
ness down as he gazed yearningly at the Presence. " I 
know I have no right to ask for anything. But — 
but " 

"You need not fear." The Presence spoke en- 
couragingly. " What is your desire? " 

Martin bent his head and said, so low only the gray- 
robed One could hear, " If it might be that I could see 
Dorcas when she comes. It's a great thing to ask, I 
know, but if I might only see how at last she will be 
repaid for all her goodness." 

Before the Presence could reply a messenger knelt 
at the tribune's steps. 

" Many witnesses wait for Martin White," he said. 
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The little lens-maker, unnoticing, still stood sup- 
plicating, his hungry, eager eyes fastened on the face 
of the Presence. 

"If these shall testify aright" — ^the gray-robed 
One motioned to the messenger — " your wish is not 
impossible." 

At the moment, to Martin's dumfounded amaze, a 
crowd of people suddenly appeared from somewhere 
behind the tribime. He stared in bewilderment, weakly 
wondering if it was part of his punishment to be con- 
demned before so many. One among them pressed 
forward. 

" I am allowed but little time," he said to the Pres- 
ence. " When I hekrd that Martin White was here I 
begged leave to see his face once more. He is here ? " 
He turned inquiringly and met Martin's eyes. 

" John! " The two clasped hands as if they could 
not let each other go, while Martin cried " John " and 
John," with vast comfort in the mere name. 

You knew Martin White on earth ? " The Pres- 
ence bent forward to the newcomer. " What sort of 
man was he?" 

" What sort? " His voice swelled with tenderness. 
" The kindest, truest sort that ever lived." 

Martin flushed deeply and tried to interrupt, but 
the other went on tmheedingly. 

" I ought to know. Didn't he believe in me and help 
me when every one called me thief ? Wasn't it his aid 
and sympathy that kept me from being even worse? 
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And there was no reason why he should have done it 
all, — ^nothing but the kindness of his heart." 

" Nonsense, John ! " Martin shook his head with 
affectionate disapproval. " It's his own kindness of 
heart that overvalues me," he explained deprecatingly, 
" and exaggerates the little I helped." 

But before he could say more a voice interrupted. 

"Ohl Sir! Don't listen to Mr. White!" With 
hurried steps a young woman pushed to the front. *' I 
can tell you truer. When the baby was dying and I 
was left alone it was he who persuaded the great doctor 
to come, — ^and paid him, though he had so little him- 
self. It was he who sat with the child and made me 
rest. Oh ! It was nothing unusual for him. He was 
ulways helping the widows and orphans, and only the 
widows and orphans knew." 

Then Martin, whose efforts to stop the woman's 
words had been xmavailing, turned to the Presence in 
desperation. "You must listen to me." There was a 
sternness in the old man's tones that spread a hush about 
him. " I cannot let you think such praise true. There 
was no virtue in what I did for the baby. We — Dorcas 
and I — we had no children, and the little fellow held 
out his arms to me the first time I saw him. It was 
for my own self I wanted him to live. I wanted it so 
much I forgot the things I should have remembered. 
It was while I was with him the fire swept the work- 
room. And Dorcas had to drudge and go without again, 
because of my selfish neglect." 
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His voice faltered, and while he tried to pull him- 
self together, one who towered head and shoulders 
above the rest quietly moved those near him out of the 
way and stood, tall and grave, before the tribune. 

'* Bernard Brotherton." The Presence called the 
name in a greeting he had given no other. 

Martin stared, fairly petrified with astonishment. 
What could the owner of that great name have to do 
with him ? 

" I had almost reached the end of my journey," the 
tall man began, without preamble, " when word was 
brought that Martin White had arrived at the Court 
of Entrance. I had searched for many years on earth 
for one Martin White. As fast as possible I have 
retraced my steps, hoping I might find him here." 

" It has delayed you greatly." The Presence almost 
reproved. 

" If it had delayed me twice as long, I should rejoice 
that I had turned." He stepped up to the wondering 
Martin and put both hands upon his shoulders and 
gazed down at him, infinite affection shining in his eyes. 
" So — ^youVe forgotten Barney and the dog ! " 

Martin gasped. "Barney and the dog? . . . 
You — it isn't you? '' Yet, as he stared into the face 
above, his incredulity gave way, and he fell to shaking 
the big man's hand, his own face one wide smile of joy. 
"To think! To think my boy Barney is Bernard 
Brotherton ! Fd never dreamed it ! Why didn't you 
let me know ? It would have done my old heart good.'* 
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Still shaking hands and quite oblivious of the Presence 
before them. 

" At first things were so hard I knew you would be 
troubled. But afterwards I tried. I never stopped try- 
ing, Mr. White." The tones as eager and explanatory 
as if he were the boy once more. " But though I 
hunted for years, I never could find trace of you. I 
couldn't bear you should think me so imgrateful." 

" Barney ungrateful ! " The old man laughed and 
shook hands once more. "Well, well, boy! How 
proud I am ! If Dorcas could only see you ! " He was 
no longer the self-abased, humiliated Martin. He had 
entirely forgotten the Presence, where he was, and why. 

Bernard Brotherton smiled quizzically. " I don't 
believe she'd like me any better than ever, Martin." 
Then, at the quick look of distress that flushed the old 
man's face, he gently put his arm over his shoulder and 
turned once more to the tribime. " Twenty-five earth- 
years ago a boy was found guilty of a grave crime. It 
was chance that he had not been condemned before. 
Surroundings and example had done their worst for 
him. It happened that a man — ^a man with no influ- 
ence and no money — saw the boy and heard his story. 
Heaven knows why, but he persuaded those in authority 
to let the boy go free and took him home. And though 
money daily grew scarcer in that home and worries 
grew thicker, he kept him, and for five years was father 
to him. . When, at the end of the five years, the boy 
went into the world, he was the work of the man's heart 
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and hand. After that he never could go very far 
wrong." He stopped a half -moment, and then con- 
tinued, softly : " I was that boy. The man was Martin 
White. Whatever good may be laid to my credit, what- 
ever I accomplished in those after twenty years, — it is 
not I, but Martin White who is responsible." 

Before Martin could recover from his embarrass- 
ment sufficiently to expostulate, others among the crowd 
of witnesses were urging their words. 

" He gave me a smile and a good-day when no one 
else had anything but kicks for me." 

The praises went on till Martin could only cling 
helplessly to Bernard Brotherton, feebly crying that it 
was all nothing — ^these were his friends ; they had all 
done more for him than he for them. And the tall man 
patted his shoulder as he would a baby's, while his own 
face grew brighter and brighter with rejoicing love. 
The last to speak was one of the white-clad messengers 
of the Court itself. 

" I went to earth, as you commanded," — ^he bowed 
before the tribime. " I saw the home and wife of 
Martin White and heard the words of those who knew 
him well. What I heard was such as has been told. 
But besides all else, for over thirty years he has been 
tender, loving, self-sacrificing, to a wife who was hard, 
bitter, and self-absorbed." 

" Let me through ! Let me through ! " A woman*s 
cry rose high and sharp, and while it still rang into the 
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startled silence, a tumult at a far end of the hall grew 
rapidly louder and nearer. Through the crowd dashed 
a woman, stopping only when she had reached the 
tribxme's steps. 

" Great Judge, or whoever you are ! " She threw 
herself upon her knees and clasped her hands wildly. 
" You must hear me." 

" Dorcas ! " Martin had heard the woman's cry 
and watched her as she swept by him, too stupefied to 
believe his ears or eyes. It was Brotherton's sudden 
grip on his arm that brought him to vivid realization. 
He flung oflf the hand as though he were twice the big 
man's size and started for the kneeling woman. 
"Dorcas!" All the rapture, love, and longing of a 
lifetime were in the cry. Her own words stopped him 
before he reached her side. 

" You mustn't believe a word he says ! " she im- 
portuned the Presence, wringing her hands in an agony 
of grief. " It's all true — what the other told you. But 
you must believe I didn't realize it. . . . We did 
have a hard time. Things never went right, — ^and all 
the people he kept doing for only did harm to him. 
And it made me furious to think he'd never see his own 
interest nor mine. And I never helped him. I never 
comforted him. I never showed I loved him. I 
thought I was the abused one, and I never tired telling 
him so. And through it all he bore with me like an 
angel, and loved me. Oh! That's the only comfort 
I have now, and yet that hurts worse than all the rest 

4 
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But he did love me, always." Her weeping overcame 
her words, and Martin, his own voice broken by a 
mighty sob, started forward again. 

" Dorcas ! Dorcas ! " he pleaded. 

But she struck out her arms to keep him back, and 
controlling her voice, went on to the Presence : " All 
the years I never knew. I never knew anything but 
my own selfish wants. It wasn't till he had gone and 
I knew I was never to have him again that I learned 
what he had been. And then — oh, the agony of it all ! 
And then, after, I prayed. If I might only tell him 
that I imderstood at last, and that I would give all I'd 
ever thought I ought to have — ^to be able to show him 
how I love him. That was what I prayed — and I have 
told him." Her head sank upon her breast, but she 
stretched weak hands to her husband. 

Martin looked at Bernard, at the crowd about, at 
the messenger, and at the Presence. Dreadful convic- 
tion was borne in upon him. 

" You — ^you are going to separate us ? " The words 
were torn from him in a gasp of agony, and he turned 
once more to Bernard. " Barney ! Barney ! Tell 
them if they can't let us go together, to put me behind 
her, so I can see her each step of the way. That would 
be something, — oh! that would be a great deal. If 
they will think I deserve some good, — ^tell them that will 
be the most good to me. They mustn't, Barney, they 
mustn't take me away from her altogether ! " 

" You need no one else to plead for you, Martin 
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W^te." It was the Presence, not Bernard, who spoke. 
" It is not these witnesses, it is you yourself who have 
disclosed yourself. And because of the height of tihe 
truth of your heart, you will go with Bernard 
Brotherton on that shortest path which leads to the 
Gate of the Beyond. And because of your love, and 
her final knowledge of her own great unworthiness, 
Dorcas, your wife, shall accompany you." 

Dorcas slipped from her husband's arms and fell 
upon her knees and kissed his feet " Together,. 
Martin^ together for this little while," she sobbed. 

And Martin's face as he stooped and lifted her was 
shining with a glory that comes only to those who have 
learned all love can teach. " Together for this little 
while," he whispered, " and after, — ^surely for us both 
there will be only good.'* 
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SHE was alone in the home that had been his and 
hers for over thirty years, and she was getting old. 
That last, however, hardly affected her own 
thought, except as it brought gratitude for the fewer 
days to come. And she need not be alone. The chil- 
dren had begged her to make their homes hers. They 
could not understand why she would not. They had 
not experience to teach them that she was not yet ready 
to live their lives. 

Richard would have known without telling why she 
could not give up the wide old study with its two big 
desks, his and hers ; or the little gray and rose drawing- 
room where some of the great ones of the earth had 
done him homage ; or the sun-swept dining-room with 
the pines against the windows ; or the chamber with its 
four-poster (how they had laughed softly together 
when Margaret had urged the shining twin brass bed- 
steads). To the children these constant reminders of 
the old days only made her present loneliness more 
intolerable. 

At first she, too, had felt the terrible gnawing empti- 
ness intensified by the surroundings that so proclaimed 
him gone. But even from the beginning she knew it 
was far less terrible than to abandon this that had been 
their home. For here the past yet seemed part of the 
present. If the beloved belongings made her all the 
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more the wife bereft, they at least still kept her wife. 
That which above all else she had ever been, they helped 
preserve. If now she left them for those yotinger 
homes, from henceforth she would never be more than 
mother. And her whole being recoiled at the mere 
injustice alone of that. 

Other women might not understand. Years ago 
they had failed to comprehend. But always, from the 
first awakening thoughts of girlhood, hers had been the 
wife-spirit incarnate. It was why she had not married 
young. She, whom men had cared for greatly, and 
who had had wide companionship with many men, had 
instinctively known her own nature too well to let 
friendship or fascination delude her. She need never 
marry — she had more than half believed she never 
would. But, if she did, it must be for a xmion founded 
on the perfect trinity of joined flesh, mind, and spirit. 
It was not from over-self-valuation or pridef ul demand 
for the supermaiL . But for him who was her mate- 
she could and must wait till the last day before forever. 

How quickly they had known each other when he 
had come ! Even now, nearly forty years after, and he 
gone from her, she could not restrain the little gleeful 
laugh, remembering the world's amaze at the sudden- 
ness of her capitulation. They never guessed how long 
she had been making ready for him ! No one ever 
guessed anything— except him. 

And for all the years it had been the same. When 
the first baby boy came the congratulations seemed to 
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her positive sacrilege. The ecstasies over her baby, the 
rejoicings that to her was given the gladness of mother- 
hood, the prophecies of the years of companionship for 
her and her son — ^mostly they left Richard utterly out. 
Scarcely a word of his boy — ^hardly a reference, even, 
that the child was theirs. From the very moment of 
birth mother and child appeared to exist in a holy of 
holies far too sacred and distant for thought of him 
who was father to penetrate. Once or twice in be- 
wildered indignation she had tried to explain her own 
feelings. But the shocked accusation that she " was the 
queerest mother " soon taught her the futility of 
explanations. 

In later years she had often felt the same accusation. 
She was totally different from those other women! 
How could she make them understand that being 
mother, to her, only made her wifehood more? She 
cared devotedly for the children, but, beyond all, she 
cared because they were his. And from the beginning 
to the very end her love for them followed, never pre- 
ceded, her love for him. To him, as to her, it all went 
without saying, or thinking. But one of the signs of it 
was that he rarely called her ** mother." She often 
wondered how other women could bear to hear little 
else, once the babies came. It was one of her joys that 
he kept for her the old, sweet nickname till the end. She 
had heard women say they liked this total verbal sub- 
merging of their former selves into the new, tenderer 
relation. They thought no word so dear as this imi- 
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versal, primal title. But she had never desired to put 
off her wifehood — even to attain this other. And as 
she was more to him than the mother of his children, so 
to her he had always been husband first, father second. 
It had followed of necessity that their own life had kept 
wonderfully vital, individual. It had never been swal- 
lowed up in the strenuous, younger life about them. 

Curiously enough, as many openly marvelled, to all 
outward seeming her plan had worked well even for the 
children. But it had been no plan to her — simply the 
inevitable result of the inevitable way. What better 
training could the young of a union have, than to see 
that union perfect? What more stimulating to high 
endeavor than to realize that they were a part of it — ^the 
result, indeed, of it ? 

And so, when it came to their going forth to their 
own lives, she had sent them with cheer. She had 
missed them— only he knew how greatly — ^but the part- 
ing held none of the bitterness that chokes the woman 
whose children are her all. A good and precious part 
of her life — ^no, of their life — ^they were, but never all, 
nor ever the greatest. So long as they two could live 
and work and love together — life was full, and must be 
joyous. 

But when he had gone — ^ah !— could she ever look 
what was left squarely in the face ? Once again, as in 
so many crises of her life, her attitude shocked her 
friends. She was unnatural — ^the stricture reached 
even her stopped ears — ^unnatural and ungrateful, with 
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three children all longing for her to share their interests 
and cares, to be so utterly destitute. It would not be 
worse, they said, if she were a bride or a childless 
widow. They had understood as little as in the days 
of the babies. He would have known. That thought 
alone held her up for weeks. And gradually, in the 
midst of the old surroundings, she grew to think he 
did know. 

Day by day she felt more clearly that so long as she 
was still part of the home that had held their life she 
had not totally lost him. This was why she climg closer 
to the things that were left. At least it kept her from 
being a mere watcher of others' lives — something she 
would not be though those lives were her children's. It 
was greatly for their sakes, too, that she held aloof. She 
would not modify nor change their lives. And better 
than women who are less wife than mother did she real- 
ize that her presence in these young homes must do that. 
Her own life had been too sacred for her not to hold 
theirs sacred also. 

So the days had gone by, and little by little from her 
loss and loneliness she had built her cairn out of the 
memories of the days gone by, while bit by bit she once 
more took up the work that they had planned. 

At times the thought of the children, his children, 
drove her to them. To see and hear them then was to 
feel nearer him. But she never stayed away long. 

The old house called her, and she fled back to its 
treasured past — that which made her present. 
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And then, on one of th6 days, that had not yet ceased 
to come, when the visible signs of him only swelled the 
vast emptiness of the resounding house, her hands held 
Margaret's telegram : 

" Richard bom at two. All well. He needs you." 

Richard! Her own Richard's grandson! Their 
grandson! 

The empty rooms were once again alive and speak- 
ing. Richard's very self seemed there beside her, 
rejoicing in this, the last result of their union. 

"He needed her?" Ah! But only he, the first 
Richard, would ever know how she needed him. Al- 
ready she could see the small figure there, at his grand- 
father's desk, his curly head very like that silver one, 
and day by day growing more like him. 

And all the days stretched before her full of the 
promise of those to be. 

Her children, despite her pride that they were his, 
had been blended, him and her — composites indistin- 
guishable and inseparable. 

But this babe — ^she knew — and she never would 
know else — ^was to be her Richard's self once more. 

She had been wife pre-eminent, always; first, and 
ever, wife. 

Perhaps because of the very per feet ness of that, and 
because she was wife bereft — ^more than she had ever 
been mother, she had now become grandmother. 
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THE first thing she could remember was a baby 
doll in long clothes. Back of that her two short 
years stretched into mere chaos. But for all the 
days of her life, and as clear as if she had held it in her 
arms yesterday, she could see that blue-eyed, waxen 
face, with the yellow lock of hair dropping onto the 
forehead from imder the tiny muslin cap. Almost as 
well, too, she could recall how she had felt as she 
clasped it to her heart. It was an ecstasy far beyond 
her baby-telling, but the joy on her face had described 
it accurately. " Little Mother " her father had named 
her from that moment, and it was a baptism she never 
outgrew. 

A few years after this first self -revelation, the child 
foretold the woman-to-be still more clearly. " No, 
Pinky," she was overheard admonishing one of her 
yoimg lady dolls, " you can't marry Patsy, 'cause Belle 
and Willy has all the chillen there is. An' you can't 
be married without chillen. You'll jess have to be a 
old maid an' old bachelor." And forever, marriage 
was to mean hardly more or less to her than that 

She married early, — ^though not so early as more 
than one man wished. For it was not her father alone 
who felt the tender, brooding spirit of motherhood in 
her, — ^the spirit which was not only a powerful attrac- 
tion, but a mighty shield and breastplate for her protec- 
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tion as well. Men always showed her their best, sin- 
cerest side, and before she was twenty she was the 
mother-confessor of many. Nevertheless, she was not 
easily taken off her feet by devotion, and even the man 
she accepted she learned rather slowly to believe was the 
man she wanted. But when she had decided, there 
never again was the slightest shadow of doubt in her 
mind concerning him. If his demonstrative affection 
at times puzzled, sometimes nearly frightened, her, she 
learned to recognize it as part of the incomprehensible 
masculine, meeting it with a sweet gentleness that till 
her death carried with it the perfume of an imperishable 
virginity. Always her husband was conscious of it, 
and often he hardly knew whether he adored her for it, 
or in spite of it 

But that was before he fully comprehended the 
wcxnan he had wed. As the years went on he gradu- 
ally tmderstood better, — ^as one learns by odor, wafted 
seed, storm-blown bud or broken bricks, the growth of 
the stranger's garden next door, no matter how high 
and thick the wall between. Little by little, too, assur- 
ance came to him that his early uneasiness lest she some 
day care for a man as he cared for her, was quite un- 
founded. She had given him all her wifely heart from 
the beginning. If that was Jess than the mother-heart 
of her, — ^at least no other man could make it more. 

The first baby taught him much. From the moment 
that she held her son in her arms, she was a radiant, 
glowing^ woman-creature, possessed with a passionate 
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tenderness, a brooding softness that yet, to the new 
vision of her husband, had something of the primeval 
fierceness of the woods-mother for her yotmg. The 
depths of the placid heart he thought he knew had finally 
been stirred to depths he had not guessed. And beyond 
peradventure he saw now that he was to have slight 
part therein. Not yet, however, did he know that heart 
wholly, nor till long after ; though each year, and each 
new child showed him more. 

He had given her her father's title of "Little 
Mother" before they were married a twelve-month. 
Before their third anniversary together, she had become 
" Mother," in his lightest or deepest thought. If she 
ever noticed that soon he called her nothing else, it came 
to her only as both eminently natural and pleasing. It 
was her dearest title, her greatest glory. She would 
have been the last to suspect that the name sprang all 
the more freely to the lips of her children's father 
because of any wifely lack in her. Instinct had served 
her well when she had taken him for mate. Her own 
sincerity and purity were matched by his singleness of 
heart and unswerving devotion. A different man, even 
if not ftmdamentally more vacillating, might have been 
driven far afield during those early years of the chil- 
dren. The even, cheerful spirit of his wife seldom 
failed her or him. But it could not always hold the 
frailer body to the double demands of wife and mother. 
And there was never any question in her mind as to 
which demands must give way when there was conflict 
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between the two, or strength for only one. If she had 
ever been called on to explain her position she would 
have offered the easy reminder of the helplessness of 
childhood, and of the obligations upon those who bring 
children into the world's battle. 

But she herself was the only real explanation. She 
was the mother-spirit, — as absolute a type as ever 
shown in the old Mortality plays, where generalized 
emotions and actions pass for personalities. For this 
spirit ever to be usurped by the wife would have been 
a spiritual, and was therefore a physical, impassibility. 
Not that she ever consciously neglected wifely duty, or 
willingly restricted the wishes of her husband. Her 
whole attitude was the expression of something far 
more intangible, but vastly more primal and compelling. 
Her childish admonition that there could be no mar- 
riage without children still held the key to her nature. 
Marriage meant children. Therefore children were the 
marriage. Husbands and wives were, only because 
of their actual or potential fatherhood and motherhood. 

It is doubtful if in later days she were ever quite so 
happy as when the children were babes. When they 
were absolutely dependent upon her; when she alone 
could satisfy every want; when little, helpless arms 
clung close about her, finding her love and care infinite, 
her wisdom the ultimate court, then, all life could give 
her she had in abundance. As the little feet and hands 
grew bigger and stronger; as the little brains de- 
vdoped ; as school and playmates brought less constant 
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demands upon the hovering mother-presence; — so, 
slowly, step by step, she came to the first borders of an 
arid, bitter land. For now and again these, her chil- 
dren, relied upon other coimcils than hers. Sometimes 
they chose the very path she had tried to bar. More 
often still she had a hopelessly floundering feeling even 
when they were most anxious to do her will. There 
were times when she could not follow their thought 
Not infrequently their father comprehended more 
clearly. This made her bewilderment still greater. In 
the days now fast going, she had had to explain the 
children to him, never he to her. 

Then, — finally, — ^the borders of the arid land met 
her feet and she was drinking of the bitter spring that 
was the water of the land. Her first-bom son, the 
child whom she held deepest in her heart of hearts, 
married across the sea, a daughter of a strange race,— 
alien to her and to much that meant living to her. And 
from that time slowly, but surely, the boy grew alien, 
too. She used all her mother-craft to bridge the strange 
seas that fast widened between them, though her heart 
nearly broke at the need of these artificial connections 
with her first-bom. Nor did it make it easier that he 
scarcely realized what had swept between them. To 
him it was merely the difference between childhood and 
manhood, — ^and the change that must come with the 
building of each new family. He could even jest at 
what he did know of her feeling, telling her she should 
have been the wife of the patriarch who gathered his 
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sons and his sons' families close within the ancestral 
home. But even if she could have borne placidly the 
separations that modern necessities superimpose, she 
knew that this was worse than merely differing habita- 
tions. She knew that never again could she find the 
lad whose heart she had known as she knew her own. 

In a few more years all the children had gone. Each 
one, she felt, gone in more than physical presence. Even 
those who were not married had left the home to work 
out their future in newer or broader fields. But well 
she knew that wide as the new fields might be, they were 
too narrow to hold intact the old home. And yet, even 
in her bitterest moment she knew not one had ceased to 
love her. They never felt that they had lost a mother, 
nor that their flights meant desertion of her. Life had 
called them, as in the past it had called her, and they 
had gone gladly, as she had gone before. 

But no lon^^er was she necessary to them. That 
was the killing thought for her. They were still her all, 
— ^her children as on the day they were bom. Yet no 
longer did they need the work of her hands or brain, no 
longer, most paralyzing realization of all, no longer did 
they need any sacrifices from her. She might be swept 
out of their lives at any moment, — and what would it 
mean to them ? They loved her, — oh ! yes, she knew 
that, — ^but was it the love that made, that even colored, 
their days? She knew that those days would go on 
quite as if she were still within reach of their vorces. 
Their grief itself would shortly be but a sweet memory 
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that held within it a loss that was far from vital or 
irreparable. 

So, at last, as to other women who are overwhelm- 
ingly mother, came the terrible desolation that is 
infinitely worse than the sorrow for death. Indeed, it 
sometimes seemed to her that the only child she had 
left was the little Ruth, who had been laid away imder 
the big oak before she had outgrown the haven of her 
mother's arms. At times, in her desperate loneliness, 
she felt as if she were shut into an interminable tunneJ, 
with no outlet but the glimmer of this opening far be- 
hind. Almost she forgot the man who was beside her, 
whether the way led through the tmderground or over 
sun-dried fields. 

But the Lord of the Hearts of Men has His own 
way for preventing the spoliation of His best. 

When life seemed darkest and most solitary, he who 
had never left her for all their years together, nearly 
slipped beyond her call. It was the Divine Recompense 
and the Divine Judgment. For weeks after she had no 
time to lament the past or to dread the future, to think 
of her children nor of her defrauded mother-heart All 
the strength and power and cunning, all the ceaseless, 
quiet, watchful energy, and the instant grappling with 
emergencies that had been hers for her babes, were now 
once more hers, — for her husband. As she had con- 
quered in the years gone by, so she conquered now, with 
a double conquering that saved both him and her. For 
in the drawn watches of the night, when the man's 
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strength lessened, and with it the taut bands he had 
kept over old wounds, she learned more than thirty 
years of motherhood had taught her. And yet, what 
she learned was but the end of the great lesson that had 
been her veritable life. For though she grew to imder- 
stand as she never had understood, how her husband's 
heart held her, — she comprehended only in her own 
way. It was his need of her that filled the depth of her 
being. Again she could watch, comfort, protect,— even 
guide, — ^and the mother-heart of her was overflowing 
with the joy of its new possession. 

And even after the weakness of sickness and con- 
valescence had become a very brave semblance of the 
strength of masculine health, she had foimd out the 
falsity of such seeming. He, her husband, after half a 
lifetime, was her boy; — ^and she held him close, — as 
close as she had held their children years before. 

The man, whose eyes were not blinded, saw it all. 
•If the flesh and mind of him at times cried for some- 
thing more, or different, the heart of him, too, rejoiced, 
and took the gift of the Lord of Hearts with open 
thanks. Besides, — the years had worn him also, laying 
ibare below the wants of the man the longing for the 
encircling, guarding, shielding mother-love that is 
below all the other wants of all humankind. 

So she came to her own. Through the joys and 
sorrows and anguish of her motherhood, she knew at 

« 

last all that wifehood can become to her who is Mother, 
— ^incarnate, unalterably, eternally Mother. 
5 
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SOCIALISM AT THE LARKS 

IF it had not been for Jeremiah Baxter, Junior, 
conditions that summer at " The Larks " would 

have been considerably worse than they were. 
They certainly, however, were bad enough. 

For fourteen years the same crowd of congenial 
folk from desk and laboratory and college and studio 
had spent their summers at the big Colonial home on 
the coast of Maine. This season, unfortunately, since 
only four of her old people were able to come to her, 
Mrs. Jeremiah -Baxter had had to fill her vacant rooms 
with strangers. The result was what Miss Betty 
Cunningham told her friend Barbara Hewlett was an 
unmixable mixture. She and Professor and Mrs. 
Glendale had been at The Larks over a week when Miss 
Hewlett arrived. 

" There's the Coney Island lot," Betty explained, 
sitting on the foot-board of Barbara's bed while the 
latter unpacked. "Mr. Sykes is one of them. You 
can tell him by his trousers, — ^because you can hear them 
coming, and because he calls 'em pants. Then there's 
Mrs. Lydgate, ' wearing big double-drop diamond ear- 
rings for breakfast, and her hoodlum of a boy ; and the 
Carlson sisters, who wear French slippers and Irish lace 
gowns to go fishing in. They heard me play Clair de 
Lune and wanted to know if I wouldn't try the * Merry 
Widow Waltz,' it was such a pretty tune, if it was old ! 

66 
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Two others are the Binner bride and groom, who hold 
hands and tell you * Pa ' is going to buy them an auto- 
mobile next spring if ' Jimmie ' does well in Pa's big 
department store. And Mrs. Silverman and her girls, 
who have taken elocution lessons and would go on the 
stage if it wasn't so immoral. And more of similar 
type. That's variety one. The other extreme is Mrs. 
Wortley-Montague. " 

Miss Hewlett's head shot up from the bottom of 
her trunk. " Not, of course not, Mrs. Augustus 
Wortley-Montague ! " 

" The same, my dear." Miss Ciumingham smiled 
cheerfully. " Here for the simple life, without maid 
or automobile, and incidentally, maybe, to escape babble 
of the escapade of daughter dear and His German 
Highness. And you can imagine how she mixes ! I 
don't know which she scorns the most, the Coney 
Islanders, Mrs. Macomber, or us." 

" Us? " Barbara Hewlett's brows went up. " Why 
us?'* 

Betty chuckled. "Those last two *best sellers' 
have made you cocky, Bab. You will please remember 
you are only a laboring woman after all. Mrs. 
Wortley-Montague had begun to say good-morning to 
me till by some inadvertence I spoke of my concert tour 
in the West. * Ah-h,' said she, ' are you a professional 
pianist?' The way she said * prof essic^tial ' was as 
illuminating as a whole book on democracy. I've felt 
positivelyrsis^qffyt t<j( |he Carlson girlsever since ! " 

^ / 0F THE 
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'* Your remarks anent them indicated it So that's 
her kind ! Mercy ! What a bore. Is the Macomber 
like unto her ? " 

"Well — ^not precisely. She's the third variety. 
From a Dakota ranch. She has never known the likes 
of any of us, and she can't make us out. The Coney 
Islanders giggle to her face at her * basques ' — she 
wears them buttoned to her chin, — ^her skinned-back bob 
of hair with the tortoise shell comb at right angles, and 
at her western r's. Mrs. Wortley-Montague treats her 
as she does everybody else. Looks straight through 
her to the wall on the other side without winking. My ! 
But the atmosphere of the place is delectable this 
summer ! " 

" Well — ^there is the place, after all. Forty acres, 
and the pond and the bay. And we know every nook 
and cranny. We needn't be bothered much." 

" O ! Needn't we ! Did you ever watch a Coney 
Island crowd? Does it ever let anything go by? I 
steal out by the back door and get off in the canoe with 
no more noise than an Indian. Ten minutes later half 
the house is out in row-boats chasing me. And will I 
show them the best spots for fishing? It's that way all 
the time. There isn't a spot where they aren't, espe- 
cially if you are there. You know Mr. Glendale's one 
idea is to finish his last book of American mythology. 
He planned to work on it in the orchard where he's writ- 
ten the rest. My dear, once they found him there, the 
orchard swarmed like the steps of a tenement in August 
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And I hear Mr. Sykes say it took us ' old timers ' to 
know the best places ; and it was great fun on a day too 
hot to walk or fish to sit by the Professor under those 
trees and watch him write, and ask him how he did it I 
That's only a sample. They are as ubiquitous as they 
are gregarious, and they are superlatives of both. Pro- 
fessor Glendale declared he was going to leave, and his 
wife said that would undoubtedly be better than going 
mad or committing murder. Fortunately the Baxters 
came to their rescue. They took them through the bam 
loft onto a platform built on the huge branches of an 
apple-tree just below the window. And even Tommy 
Lydgate's peering eyes haven't discovered them yet! 
As for me, IVe sent a piano up to the Robbins' empty 
hay bam on the shore, and I've l)ought a padlock for the 
door/' 

" They Ve read newspaper puflfs about your playing 
and Professor Glendale's mythology," said Barbara. 
" They naturally want to make the most of such dis- 
tinguished people. You ought to feel flattered.'* 

*' Just you wait till they follow after the author of 
* Broken Links,' and 'Underfoot,' and see how you 
like it!" 

** Betty Cunningham ! You have never told those 
people about me ! " 

"O! That's different, isn't it?" Betty swung 
her heels in glee. " I wouldn't be so mean. It was 
Mrs. Baxter. There isn't one who has ever met a real 
live ' authoress ' before, and they're bursting with curi- 
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osity and excitement. The more they can see of you 
the more they'll have to tell the folks at home. Even 
Sykes and Mr. Binner have read ' Underfoot.' I think 
perhaps I may have a chance to paddle or swim by 
myself, now you have come ! " 

Barbara disbelieved her. But she didn't, after three 
days spent in dodging the assiduous Mr. Sykes and the 
insistent company and questions of the others of Betty's 
Coney Islanders. After which, not caring much for 
Betty's bam or for hearing technical exercises, she 
mostly fled to her own room. This, not being exactly 
her idea of a summer in Maine, did not make her any 
more pleased with those who had driven her to it. 

Meanwhile, upon those others the conviction was 
finally being forced that all their joyous cordiality was 
not in the least prevailing against the persistent with- 
drawal of the old boarders. And the frigid aloofness 
of Mrs. Wortley-Montague was more potent than any 
corporeal avoidance. The conviction once acquired, 
the joyous cordiality vanished and in its place came a 
flaunting of rights and opinions, — especially when the 
flatmting could be relied upon most to irritate. 

Of all at The Larks, Mrs. Macomber seemed the least 
affected by what Betty Cunningham called the house- 
hold amenities. After the first bewilderment, she had 
accepted Mrs. Wortley-Montague's freezing stare as 
she had the ill-concealed jibes of the Coney Islanders. 
Betty said she made her think of a big Newfoundland 
dog who only winks one eye at the snapping fox-terrier 
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at his heels. As for Betty and Barbara, she thought 
concert playing and writing stories very curious voca- 
tions for two attractive women who ought to have been 
married and had half-a-dozen children apiece. But in 
spite of their misguided lives, she liked them, and when 
she wasn't with Mrs. Sallie Baxter in the big ell, or 
tmder the apple-trees with Jeremiah Junior, she was 
often with them. She told them simple, vivid stories 
of the great Dakota ranch, and her life there with her 
husband and her girls. She told them, too, of her 
doctor nephew in New York, to visit whom she had left 
her family for the first time in her life. She had hardly 
got to him, however, when he was called to Montreal, 
on some very important consultations, she added 
proudly. And so he had sent her to The Larks to await 
his return to the States. She did not say, but they 
guessed that the Ranch had paid for most of his educa- 
tion. Also they surmised that he very nearly took the 
place in his aunt's heart of thfe son who had been lost in 
babyhood. 

Because of this lost baby, Jeremiah Jimior brought 
Mrs. Macomber and Mrs. Sallie very close together and 
made the kitchen end of The Larks far more like home 
to the Western woman than the guest end. 

Others beside Mrs. Macomber, however, liked to be 
where Jeremiah Baxter Junior could be found. He 
was the satisfactory kind of baby who much prefers to 
laugh than to cry, and who likes everybody whose at- 
tentions prove liking for him. And there was no one 
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at The Larks, from Mr. Sykes to Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague, who had not furnished such proof in abun- 
dance. Now, you may regard a person as belonging to 
the dregs of the masses; or you may detest her as a 
flagrant type of the cad and snob ; or you may simply 
be bored to extinction with his silly ignorance or her 
inane arrogance. But when you and he and she are 
adoring the same small infant, — you forget much of 
that. You laugh and talk together as if, — Barbara 
Hewlett said it under her breath, — as if you actually 
believed the brotherhood creed you profess. 

It was no wonder that Junior's mother shared her 
son's liking for people so sensible of his attractions. 
People thus nice to him must, somehow, be nice. Even 
Mrs. Wortley-Montague, who was a variety of human- 
kind before tmknown, she decided was peculiar merely 
because in some ways she was mildly insane. It was 
the only thing that explained the New York woman's 
otherwise incomprehensible contradictions. For wasn't 
she lovely to Junior ? Didn't she follow him out under 
the apple-trees, every day, and laugh with him and hold 
out her shining, pink-nailed, white thumbs for him to 
grab in his two tight fists? And Junior was only a 
country baby, and a poor baby at that. Didn't that 
prove the real goodness of her, in her right mind ? 

Nevertheless, Junior, as a cult, could fill a very small 
part of each day. The rest of the time The Larks' 
boarders had only themselves to consider. And even 
Mrs. Sallie could see how more and more uncom- 
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f ortable that occupation was making everybody. She 
finally confided to Jeremiah Senior, that she didn't 
know what was the matter, but that they didn't act, 
most of them, as if folks was folks at all. 

Then, suddenly, as swiftly as a mountain thimder- 
storm tears the sun from the valley. The Larks was ' 
pltmged to different ways. 

Till the last of July a big English girl had been 
doing the part of the cooking which Mrs. Sallie did not 
do. Fifteen minutes after getting a telegram that her 
mother was ill in New York, the English girl left. A 
day or two after that, Maria, who superintended the 
chamber work, came down with appendicitis, and was 
carried up to Bangor for hasty operation. The next 
morning came worse. 

iWith the cook and chamber-maid gone, both of the 
table girls flatly refused to do a stroke of extra work. 
When Mr. Baxter told them they could " Take hold 
and help, like Christians, or they could get out," they 
promptly chose the latter alternative. Leaving the ' 
supper dishes tmwashed, they packed their tin trunks, 
and in Solomon Smith's democrat, departed for the 
Point. Mrs. Sallie had left to help her only little Hettie 
Lunn and Angelina Babbs. Hettie had been hired to 
look after Junior, and Angelina had inefficiently, but 
good naturedly, assisted Maria upstairs. 

AH that first day of August, Mr. Baxter spent scour- 
ing the region for girls, but at supper time he drove 
home without so much as the promise of one. 
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What might have come next, if the proverbial 
accumulation of disasters had not set in, nobody knows. 
But at three o'clock the following morning, Jeremiah 
Jimior woke his mother with fretful, choking moans. 
By six o'clock she knew she had a very sick baby, who 
cried heartbrokenly if she tried to put him out of her 
arms. Jeremiah Senior had already gone to the store 
and telephoned for the nearest doctor, who was eight 
miles away. By seven he might be expected. But by 
half-past seven Mr. Sykes would be the first of the 
boarders down for breakfast. Hettie Lunn was almost 
imbecile from fright, Jeremiah had the three cows to 
milk, and Angelina could boil eggs but not much more. 

And then chaos became order and efficiency. Mrs. 
Macomber, in gingham dress and apron, walked into the 
kitchen, and in two minutes breakfast was under way. 

The doctor pronounced the baby's trouble nothing 
but colic, thereby lifting a load of dread from his 
mother's heart. And as the morning went on he moaned 
and tossed less and slept more. His father moved his 
crib onto the covered back piazza, and his mother flitted 
from him to the kitchen and back again, almost for- 
getting, in her eased mind, that the question of help 
was as seriously unsettled as ever. 

A few hours later, however, Junior seemed so 
suddenly and frighteningly worse, that Miss Hewlett, 
who had been holding him, went flying to the store 
without waiting for his mother's permission to tele- 
phone for the doctor. When Junior's father got home 
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from another futile chase for girls, he found the doctor 
already there. And the doctor no longer talked of 
colic. To Miss Hewlett he acknowledged anxiously 
that he didn't know what was the matter. He hoped 
the soothing drops would quiet the child into a long 
night's sleep which would do him more good than 
anything else. 

" Sleep ! " said Miss Hewlett, dragging Mrs. 
Macomber rotmd the comer of the house. " He's been 
doing that nearly all day, — ^and he isn't better." 

" I had a letter from my nephew this morning," 
said Mrs. Macomber, " and he got back to New York 
yesterday. I've a great mind to telegraph him to take 
the night train up." 

Miss Hewlett murmured a polite something. For 
all she knew the New York nephew might be as skilful 
as his atmt thought him. Very conceivably, however, 
he might not be. 

It was at this juncture that Angelina created a 
diversion that for the time turned Mrs. Macomber's 
thoughts from everything else. Angelina fell headlong 
down the upper back stairs. Why she did not break her 
neck, instead of spraining both ankles, the Providence 
that makes the human frame so often miraculously 
immune to death, alone could tell. *Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague heard the bump and jar first. When Mrs. 
Macomber and Miss Hewlett and Mr. Baxter came 
scrambling up in a bunch, the New York woman had 
helped the girl into a sitting position, and was very 
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capably ascertaining the extent of the disaster. It was 
Mrs. Wortley-Montague, also, who suggested carrying 
her into the kitchen and fixing a temporary cot for her 
there. Then, if she had to be off her feet, she would at 
least be where she could help with her hands. 

" Well," said Mrs. Macomber to Miss Hewlett and 
Miss Cunningham, somewhat later that evening, " I've 
always guessed she must be human, the way Junior 
took to her. But I declare, I believe she's got horse 
sense besides, only it hasn't ever had much chance to 
show up." 

" But even if Junior's better to-morrow," she went 
on, " he'll need a lot of his mother's time. And with 
Angelina stretched flat, and Hettie flopping roimd like 
a hen with her head cut off, / don't see how this houseful 
of people can get waited on, — ^unless they get up and do 
it themselves." 

Miss Cunningham waved her hand triumphantly. 
" Bab and I had just reached that sane and just con- 
clusion. Unfortunately, cooking and sweeping and 
making beds and such, are non grata to my pampered 
piano hands. Though I'll push them at it if it's neces- 
sary. But I can wait on table, and set it, and do 
errands, and dust." 

"If you can stand it in that boiling kitchen," Miss 
Hewlett said f rowningly to Mrs. Macomber, " I sup- 
pose I can. And, really, I'm not such a bad cook." 

" I always knew you could do something besides 
writing love stories," Mrs. Macomber commended 
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genially. " We'll make out, I guess. Even on the cot 
Angelina can shell peas and snap beans and pick over 
berries. And Hettie can wash dishes. Some of 'em. 
She wouldn't finish one day's supply in a week." 

Mrs. Lydgate," said Miss Cunningham judicially, 
looks to me as if she might be an admirable dish- 
washer." 

Mrs. Macomber shook her head. " The way she's 
brought up her boy, I wouldn't trust her. Just as likely 
as not she'd wash out the coffee-pot in the water she'd 
used for the plates. I'd choose Mrs. Glendale. She's 
the particular kind, you can see." 

" They say," said Miss Hewlett, choking, and flash- 
ing one glance at Miss Cunningham, " that she has done 
almost as much work on the mythology as the Pro- 
fessor. She knows a lot, Mrs. Macomber, to be selected 
for dishwashing/^ 

" She ought to know enough to get the dishes clean, 
then. That's what I judged," replied Mrs. Macomber 
imperturbably. " There isn't anything an ignorant 
person can do worse. And she'll like to do it, you see. 
She's tired to death, sitting up in that tree with the 
Professor, day after day, and it'll be a regular relief." 

" What," suggested Miss Cunningham in a weak 
voice, " what would you think Mrs. Wortley-Montague 
might do?" 

"Well, — ^I don't know." Mrs. Macomber medi- 
tated. " I don't suppose she's ever done a hand's turn 
at anything all her life. A lot of good raw material 
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spoiled in the making, / should say. But I don't know. 
Maybe she can do more than you would think. She 
must have had experience with servants. From what 
she says I should think she has about twenty at a time. 
She might know how to get some for the house now." 

And in spite of her two listeners' submerged giggles, 
it proved that Mrs. Macomber had extraordinary 
acumen. 

That night Junior slept till after two. Then 
he awoke moaning. For three hours longer the cries 
never stopped, and his tiny, burning body tossed and 
twisted and his little hot arms clasped his mother's neck 
convulsively or beat frantically at the air. 

The day that followed was one nobody at The Larks 
ever forgot. It was as nearly interminable as it was 
unforgettable. Long before the usual breakfast hour 
one after another came hurrying into the dining-room. 
Nobody knew how each one had heard, but they all 
knew that Junior was worse. What that meant, so f ar 
as their own food and comfort were concerned, not one 
had considered, till Miss Cunningham came in from 
the kitchen with her tray for orders. 

Mr. Sykes was on his feet first, but the Carlson 
sisters and Mr. Binner were rapid seconds. 

"If there's going to be family waiting-on," said 
Mr. Sykes grandly, " it's the place of the gentlemen to 
do it. You sit right down, Miss Cunningham, and 
Tommy Lydgate and Mr. Binner and I will show you 
we can put the Waldorf waiters out of commission." 
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In the hubbub of voices that followed, nobody heard 
what any one said till Mrs. Wortley-Montague's tone 
rose, smooth and polished, and bore the rest down into 
silence. " I heard Mr. Baxter say yesterday," she 
began, " that if he could only leave long enough to get 
to Cedarville he thought he might find maids." 

Mr. Sykes leaned toward her excitedly. " Say ! 
Isn't there a machine we could hire, somewhere round? 
Lord ! I'd have brought my own if I'd ever thought 
we'd need it." 

" I don't know." Mrs. Wortley-Montague prob- 
ably for the first time addressed a remark to Mr. Sykes. 
" That is what I was wondering. I should be glad to 
hire one and go to Cedarville, if there is. I think," she 
smiled slightly, " I think I might find means of 
persuading somebody to*come back with me." 

" There is ! There is ! " Tommy Lydgate pushed 
Mr. Sykes aside, and stood scissors- wise in front of 
Mrs. Wortley-Montague. " They have just bought a 
good one, a steamer, at the Point. A man's got it to 
rent to the hotel people. You could telephone over, 
and if it isn't engaged ^" 

" We'll have it, engaged or not," Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague fmished quietly. "If you will come with 
me, Tommy, we'll telephone at once." 

Mr. Sykes's* round eyes went roimder and looked as 
if they might burst out as they followed the two into 
the hall to the front door. Then they came back to 
the assembled company and moved over to Miss 
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Cunningham's severely sober face. "Well^ I'll be 
darned/' he said. 

What followed after had no special order or se- 
quence. Before Tommy and Mrs. Wortley-Montague 
got back, Junior, by that time somewhat quieted, had 
been carried out on the back piazza. His mother, too 
tired and worried to resist orders, was settled on a cot 
beside him, and the rest of the boarders had planned for 
the domestic running of that house to their individual 
and collective satisfaction. Mrs. Glendale, as Mrs. 
Macomber had prophesied, had chosen dishwashing 
for her part, and even the men had selected tasks. Mr. 
Sykes had acknowledged a fact which a day earlier he 
would have preferred not to mention. He had been 
brought up on a butter farm, he told Mr. Glendale, and 
he volunteered to take care of the butter entirely. 

" Baxter'll be that daffy over the boy," he said, " he 
won't know if he's milking the cows or driving them 
to pasture." 

Mr. Glendale nodded approvingly. For the ipoment 
he forgot how Mr. Sykes's blatant trousers and lan- 
guage had irritated him. " I'm an ignoramus," he said 
simply, " but I can weed, — or I'll wipe dishes, either." 

" You wouldn't get them dry," Mrs. Glendale ob- 
jected. " I'd rather have Miss Thompson." And she 
smiled cordially at the girl whom she had dubbed as 
that " vulgar shoe-factory product." That was when 
the professor and she had vainly tried to escape from 
the crowd that had so beset them. 
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Miss Thompson flushed all over her pretty face, 
and her baby blue eyes deepened three shades. " I love 
to wipe dishes," she said fervently, and the darkened 
eyes looked squarely into Mrs. Glendale's. " We chil- 
dren all had to help at home, before father made a 
strike with his patent leathers." 

Mrs. Glendale patted her shoulder. "The only 
way to be brought up, my dear. I've always been sorry 
I hadn't any daughters so I could prove it." 

After all it was Miss Cunningham who motored to 
Cedarville, instead of Mrs. Wortley-Montague. " She 
knows the natives," said Miss Hewlett, and Mrs. 
Macomber added that Mrs. Wortley-Montague might 
scare them. 

Mrs. Wortley-Montague seemed decidedly relieved. 
"I hated to go," she explained diffidently to Mrs. 
Macomber. " I haven't much faith in that doctor. 
And, — I might be able to do something. I — ^lost a little 
one hardly older than Junior." 

" O ! " said Mrs. Macomber. And her red, corded 
hand went out swiftly to the delicate white fingers. 
" So did I. And / don't trust him, at all." 

For the first time for that summer The Larks that 
day justified its name. Everybody was working, and 
Miss Ctmningham's "unmixable mixture," ceased to 
exist. As Mrs. Macomber said, except for the thought 
of Junior, they all had the time of their lives. 

Under the leadership of Mr. Sykes the men were 
doing their full share, and Professor Glendale told his 
6 
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wife it was amazing how much there was to know about 
milk and cows and butter. '' And he told me an old 
Indian legend," added the collector of m)rths, " which 
is new to me. Not a bad fellow at all, my dear. And 
as tender over Junior as a woman. And Binner, too, 
he runs the lawn-mower as if he had been brought up to 
it, though he's hardly been out of a city block before. 
Went into a store when he was thirteen, and now his 
father-in-law is taking him in as partner. He's a very 
keen-witted chap/' 

Meanwhile, Junior was not getting better. After 
the doctor's second unavailing visit, Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague drew Miss Hewlett into the sitting-room and 
shut the door. 

" He's perfectly impossible," she whispered, breath- 
ing hard. " I don't know what the stuff is he keeps 
giving, but I suspect it is nothing better than paregoric 
He will drug Junior to death, — ^if he doesn't die first." 

" What can we do ? " Miss Hewlett asked miserably. 
" There isn't another doctor within gettable distance." 

Mrs. Wortley-Montague came closer and dropped 
her voice lower. " Please don't mention it. Some- 
thing might happen at the last moment to hold him 
back. But I've telephoned my own physician, and he's 
going to take the night train up from New York. If 
there is a doctor in the country can help that poor little 
soul, it is he." 

Miss Hewlett had never expected to feel for Mrs. 
Wortley-Montague as she did at that minute. " How 
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good you are ! " she exclaimed. And Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague flushed red, and looked considerably as 
Angelina might have imder like encomium. 

A little later Miss Cunningham returned alone from 
Cedarville, but with the promise of a mother and two 
daughters by the next evening. 

" Isn't it nice, we've got another day ? " said Miss 
Thompson gayly to Mrs. Glendale. And the rest of 
the household would have cheered if it hadn't been for 
Junior. But the desire for cheering was only momen- 
tary. For Junior lay in a dull stupor and no longer 
even knew his mother. 

After supper Mrs. Macomber drew Miss Hewlett 
into the pantry and shut the door. " I've telegraphed 
for my nephew," she said triumphantly. " Told him 
to take the night train up, no matter what he had on 
hand. 'Twas life and death for a baby, and he'd got 
to come." 

''O! But " started Miss Hewlett, and then 

stopped in confusion. 

" He was coming any way in a week or so,'* Mrs. 
Macomber said reassuringly. " And he might just as 
well come now. If the baby gets well," her voice 
choked a little, " he can have a better rest here than any- 
where near New York. Do him good." 

Miss Hewlett nearly had hysterics on the spot. It 
was already seven o'clock. There was probably no 
way of stopping him now. He would have to come. 
And the next morning there would be two of them I 
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She could see the probable mental condition, and pos- 
sible outward attitude of Mrs. Wortley-Montague's 
fashionable New York physician at finding himself 
linked to Mrs. Macomber's nephew. She thought it not 
at all unlikely that he would fling the whole case up and 
depart by the next train. It was awful, — ^but there was 
certainly no use now telling Mrs. Macomber or Mrs. 
Wortley-Montague of the complication. So she shut 
her lips tight over her internal commotion, and went to 
bed. 

It was so hot that they had kept Junior out on the 
back piazza. Till daylight he lay in his crib, never 
noticing his mother, who bent over him, bathing his hot 
little body, or fanning him gently, untiringly. Her 
soothing voice never broke, and her hands were sure 
and steady, though the tears streamed over her cheeks. 
In the corner, near Mrs. Wortley-Montague's night 
lamp, sat Jeremiah's father, his face buried in his hands, 
his shoulders heaving with every moan from the crib. 
That was the picture the boarders of The Larks saw, as, 
unable to sleep, one after another tiptoed down the hall, 
out through the dim kitchen to the screen door. 

The second time Miss Cunningham slipped down- 
stairs, she found Julia Carlson already there. Silently, 
for several minutes the two stood side by side, till a 
choked gulp from the girl made Miss Cunningham turn. 

" I can't stand it ! " Julia Carlson threw out her 
hand and pulled Miss Cunningham back into the deeper 
shadow away from the glimmering light. "It isn't 
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just because he's Junior, — ^and so dear and sweet,- 
because he's all they've got. But he had such a chance ! 
With a mother and father who'd see he should have a 
chance, — for making the best there was in him." Her 
voice broke and she clung hard to the pianist's hand. 

"Why!" Miss Cunningham's own breath caught. 
" That is the worst of it. More than their agony." 

" O ! I know ! " The hand held tighter. " Weren't 
we left, — ^when mother died, — and father married 
again — and nobody cared — 'what we did ? " 

The older woman's arm went out and gathered the 
girl close. " You poor dear ! " she said. And she 
kept the arm there till she kissed her gently at the 
Carlsons' bedroom door a few minutes later. 

Half an hour after, on his way upstairs, Mr. Sykes, 
in a gorgeous light blue dressing gown beflowered with 
huge purple petals, nearly ran into Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague, who had flung a pink silk and white lace 
negligee inside out over her night-dress. Mr. Sykes 
stopped and stared at her with miserable eyes. 

" I — I couldn't stay upstairs," she whispered. " His 
moans must be killing his mother." 

He hardly seemed to hear her. " Do you know," 
he said fiercely, " I've been the biggest fool that ever 
thought he was some smart. There's a cracker-jack of 
a baby-doctor in New York. My sister has him for her 
kids. And if I'd had the sense of a tin peddler, I'd have 
telephoned him yesterday and he'd been here on the 
morning train." 
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Mrs. Wortley-Montague drew in her breath sharply. 
" It's Dr. Knox, I suppose. But, Mr. Sykes, — ^no — ^no 
matter. One of the most famous physicians in London 
told me Dr. Franklin outranked Dr. Knox. And I sent 
for him yesterday. And he'll be here on that train." 

Mr. Sykes's hand clutched the stair-rail so that it 
shook. " Thank God ! " he said, and a half sob came 

with it. " You — ^you " he stopped, and she could 

feel the tremble in his voice. " I've thought low-down 
things of you," he went on desperately. " I thought 
you were nothing but a fool society woman. The kind 
that pays the reporters for advertising them in the 
papers. And instead, — ^you've done what my mother 
would have, if she'd had the money. And — of course 
— ^you don't care what I think. But — I — I'd like to 
apologize.'* 

The early morning light was beginning to stream 
through the eastern window of the upper hall, sending 
a broad soft shaft of it sidewise against the two as they 
stood there half-way up the stairs. Mr. Sykes's blue 
dressing gown with its purple blotches, and Mrs. 
Wortley-Montague's wrong-side-out pink and white 
negligee shone in incongruous juxtaposition. But even 
Mrs. Wortley-Montague did not see the incongruity. 
She was only looking at Mr. Sykes's pleading, ashamed 
eyes. And she answered him as simply as he had 
spoken. 

" You needn't apologize, Mr. Sykes. For I should 
have to do it, too." 
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It was Miss Hewlett, who, at that moment stepping 
out of her door, beheld the amazing spectacle below 
her of Mrs. Wortley-Montague and Mr. Sykes, gravely 
shaking hands. 

From breakfast on, it seemed to both Mrs. 
Macomber and Mrs. Wortley-Montague that the time 
for the New York train would never come. 

" I can't keep away from the door," Mrs. Macomber 
told Miss Hewlett. " Sam Bimip said he'd make those 
eight miles in an hour. But I wish I'd thought to 
engage the hotel automobile. 'Twould have saved 
three-quarters of an hour. I can't put my mind to 
anything." 

But a little before half-past nine she went de- 
terminedly into the kitchen to plan with Mrs. Binner 
for the dinner. And her head was in the refrigerator 
when the big red hotel car puffed up to the front door 
and let out a tall, slight, brown-bearded man. Miss 
Hewlett, who had been bound not to miss either of the 
expected doctors, was in the hall, and before she could 
escape, Mrs. Wortley-Montague was introducing him, 
and she found herself looking into a pair of rather 
remarkable grey eyes. They held her own, she thought 
to herself with a whimsical flash, as if they were tied. 

"I've been reading you, — even before you began 
with the ' best-sellers,' " said Dr. Franklin, and the 
smile in the grey eyes, Miss Hewlett decided again, was 
more brilliant than most lips manage. " And I've been 
envying my aunt ever since I heard you were here." 
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'* Your aunt," began Miss Hewlett, and never 
finished. 

The door at the end of the hall was pushed open, 
and Mrs. Macomber's voice preceded her person. She 
did not at first see either Mrs. Wortley-Montague or 
Dr. Franklin, who stood behind a bend of the stairs. 

" It no use," she called to Miss Hewlett. " Jack 
can't get here for half-an-hour, but " 

" Can't I ? " 

And before either of the other two had realized 
what Dr. Franklin's sudden exclamation and jump 
meant, they saw Mrs. Macomber in his arms, hugging 
him, and kissing him, and crying over him, and 
laughing, all in one indescribable kaleidoscopic moment 

After that first dumfounding shock. Miss Hewlett 
did not need explanations. And very few words 
brought comprehension to Mrs. Macomber. It was the 
most natural thing in the world to her that her Jack 
should be the New York woman's physician. Of 
course, anybody would want him ! But the fact that 
she had sent for him, — that Mrs. Macomber would 
never have credited to Mrs. Wortley-Montague. 

" It just shows," she said with contrition to Miss 
Hewlett, " the Lord's more impartial than you can tell 
by looks. There aren't many He doesn't put His spirit 
into, even if they don't seem to be anything but French 
fashion plates." 

Mrs. Wortley-Montague needed a different ex- 
planation than that to make the situation compre- 
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hensible to her. As she sat on the piazza waiting for 
Dr. Franklin to come out from his examination of 
Jimior, she was still hopelessly dazed from the shock of 
the meeting in the hall. Mrs. Macomber's nephew! 
It couldn't be, she thought. Why, he was the most 
noted physician in New York ! A big man ! And yet, 
a man of the world, too, in its finest sense. Didn't she 
know half-a-dozen mothers who would have thanked 
Heaven for him as son-in-law? And the ranch- 
woman was his aimt! But how? A whole lifetime 
of instincts and training battled against the solution. 
And then, suddenly she thought of Gwendolin, her 
daughter, and what she had done with her birthright. 
And from Gwendolin her thoughts flew to the son, who 
had been famous at Harvard — for the number of times 
he had been suspended and the money he had spent. 
Who was at that moment driving a motor filled with 
wild boys, — ^not to mention the women, — ^she didn't 
know where. 

It was Mrs. Macomber herself who filled her next 
mental picture. Mrs. Macomber with the corded, worn 
hands, the blunt, homely speech, and manners, and 
country clothes. Till a few days back that had been 
all of the ranchwoman she had seen. Lately she had 
perceived there were other things to notice. Now, as 
she thought, there swept through her vivid compre- 
hension. The work-hardened hands were swiftly sure 
to help; the untrained speech carried quick, certain 
decision and brave comfort, and the old-fashioned 
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clothes did not wholly cover a simple, serene dignity 
and poise that before the days of the Four Hundred 
would have been the attributes of a gentlewoman. 

With such as this working for him, and with gener- 
ations of just such making his inheritance, — ^what else 
could John Franklin have done with the opportunities 
they had given him? Almost as if in answer to that 
question, her own grandfather sprang into her mind. 
The grandfather who had been a veritable Prince of the 
East India trade, and who had boasted that the father 
and grandfathers back of him made one long line of 
incorruptible, honest workers! Work! The very 
word seemed asking at what precise time in her family 
history had work become the sign of commonness? 
And what had taken its place ? Again she thought of 
the daughter and the son. And following fast after, 
yet without blotting those two from her mind, came 
Dr. Franklin, as he had stood there in the hall with his 
arms about his aunt. 

Then Mrs. Wortley-Montague's face went down 
into her hands. She was still sitting there, bent and 
unnoticing, when Dr. Jack and his aimt came round the 
house hunting for her. 

The dejected attitude brought Mrs. Macomber to 
her quickly. " It isn't so bad as we were afraid. 
Jack'U tell you. But he says," the tears sprang to her 
eyes, " that he's come not an hour too soon. And he 
only got my telegram just as he was ready to leave the 
house. If you hadn't telephoned, he couldn't have 
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made the train. So it's you who'll have saved Junior." 
She held out her hands, and Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague put hers into them, and said, " Thank God," 
as Mr. Sykes had said it the night before. And part 
of the other weight upon her heart lifted, and a sudden, 
curious, new little hope took its place. 

Six weeks later the last load of guests drove away 
from The Larks' front porch, while Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeremiah Baxter, and Jeremiah Baxter Junior, in his 
father's arms, stood waving goodbye, till Miss 
Hewlett's and Dr. Franklin's handkerchiefs became a 
single white blur, and the bend of the road hid the 
buckboard from sight. 

Well ! Mother ! " said Jeremiah Senior. 
Well ! " said Mrs. Jeremiah. Then she sighed, 
happily and regretfully. " We'll miss them. Just as 
much as we always do after they've gone. More, too, 
I guess. We've always had splendid folks, Jeremiah. 
But this year, — ^think what they've done for us ! " And 
she put her cheek against Junior's fat little hand on his 
father's shoulder. " And at first I thought they were 
mostly awfully queer." 

Jeremiah's hand slipped over onto his son's golden 
head. " It took Junior to show us what they were." 

" And to show each other," nodded Mrs. Baxter. 
And though her reticent New England nature in things 
spiritual kept her tongue silent, to herself she was 
thinking, " A little child shall lead them.'* 






V 
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Mr. Baxter guessed it, perhaps, for he said, " And 
work. They found out a lot, those days when they 
were cooking and sweeping and gardening together." 

" Yes,'* said Mrs. Sallie musingly. " Did you hear 
what Mrs. Macomber has done ? Invited Mrs. Wortley- 
Montague's son and daughter^ to go back with her to 
her ranch? And Mrs. Wortley-Montague's going to 
join them there in the spring. I heard Mrs. Macomber 
tell her she wouldn't be surprised if the two children 
had settled on a ranch of their own by the time their 
mother got out." 

" Well, of all the beatenest things ! " said Mr. 
Jeremiah, grinning widely. *'And Professor Glen- 
dale's going to have Tommy Lydgate come to the boys' 
school near the college, so he can look after him once in 
a while. I heard him tell Mrs. Lydgate Tommy was 
too bright a boy to spoil. Land ! Sallie ! To think 
of all that coming from just this summer! And all 
because of their working together ! " 

"Maybe that isn't all, either," said Mrs. Sallie, 
wisely. " And work did do a lot of it. But it was 
Junior that was back of it, after all." 

And Jeremiah Senior kissed her and Junior. 
" That's so, Mother." 



THE TRIUMPH OF FAILURE 

NOTHING to show for all the time you have 
spent." 

Those were the words which kept slipping in 
and out of John Parker's consciousness as he lay there 
fever-gripped through the hours that held daylight from 
his straining lids. They had not left him since the 
morning before, when he had come dragging into the 
Norfolk Street Settlement House after sitting up half 
the night with the Donnigan baby in the alley. 

Phil Bannock, who had occasional classes at the 
Settlement, had met him at the door, and had exploded 
in wrath at the mere sight of him, swearing vehemently 
against all such as the Donnigans. 

" Let 'em go to the demnition bow-wows, where 
they will go, despite you," he had growled. "You 
haven't a thing to show for all the time you have spent 
on them, and you never will have. Get busy over 
somebody who's going to do something." 

He had meant it kindly enough. He didn't know 
what old sores the words had ripped open. Perhaps, 
if John Parker had not felt so wretchedly ill, he would 
have minded them less. But for all that day, when his 
head was aching and burning so that he could keep no 
other thought, they had danced and whirled before his 
eyes as if spelt out in flame. And that night they fairly 
screamed their message without cessation. 

93 
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A few hours later Dr. Harris had installed a nurse, 
and had warned the household that they were in for a 
fight. " Infection," he labelled it vaguely, " probably 
contracted during the nights at the Donnigans'." 

John stared at him, unknowing. For now, along 
with Phil Bannock's words, filling his mind to the 
exclusion of all outward fact, were appearing scene 
after scene from the years that had led to the little 
chamber under the roof; a veritable moving-picture 
show of his own life. There were those of his fifteen 
ministerial years, he who had no more aptitude for 
writing sermons than he had for keeping store. Clearly, 
his three parishes rose before him, showing him strug- 
gling, struggling, — ^and never making good, — ^till the 
day when he had resigned the pulpit forever. More 
pictures next, of the two scrabbling newspaper years, 
when his sociological writing had eaten up the few 
dollars he had saved. Then, pressing closer, came the 
newer scenes from the four years of his life in the Set- 
tlement. And now, Phil Bannock's words seared 
through flesh and nerve, into his very soul. " Nothing 
to show for all the time you have spent." That was 
the simple truth, even here, where service was the only 
thing that counted. 

At first it had seemed a recognition of his work 
when his associates passed the most hopeless cases over 
to him. But by and by he had understood better. 
These others, his co-workers, were making the Norfolk 
Street Settlement a shining example for all the settle- 
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ments in the city. From the mass of humanity that 
streamed through their doors, they soon sorted the ones 
that would most triimiphantly prove the value of their 
labors. As Mrs, Femett, the head resident, had once 
said to him, " With so many to help where helping did 
help, one couldn't throw away too much effort on those 
who wouldn't be helped." 

At that time, he remembered, he had been working 
over the Guttenburgs. They were the kind that what- 
ever you did for them seemed always to be the worst 
thing you could do. When he got the father a job of 
carrying mortar, another man, who wanted the job, fell 
upon him, and a free fight followed, after which 
Guttenburg was arrested. Then, after weeks of idle- 
ness and himger, when the son had finally been landed 
as errand boy at the comer grocery, he stole the apples 
he was carrying, and ate them. 

But John Parker knew what it meant not to be able 
to stand against tremendous odds. So he had worked 
over the Guttenburgs as he had over the other derelicts 
that came his way. Mrs. Femett had complained that 
he acted as if he were as responsible for their being as 
the Creator, Himself. Now, as the fever raged and fell, 
something in that part of his brain which kept a curious 
inward sanity, reminded him that he had made as little 
impression upon the poor creatures as the Lord had 
seemed to do before him. A clerical friend had once 
declared that the chief purpose the Almighty served for 
most of His people was to be the repository of their 
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troubles. John Parker almost laughed aloud. Why, 
that was what his place was, always I 

The fever was mounting higher and higher in his 
veins, and the thoughts which whirled along with it 
were getting confused and disconnected. But under 
the confusion was a strangely insistent pressure that 
continually drew him back to Phil Bannock's words 
and what they meant to him. " Nothing to show for 
all the time you have spent." No wonder the Settle- 
ment had passed over to him the stupid, the idle, the 
weak, the drunken, the hopeless men and women. That 
was because, since even those hopeless ones have, some- 
how, to be looked after, — ^he was the one to do it, — ^he 
who was such a failure himself that it did not matter 
if he wasted his time on them. Why! He held his throb- 
bing mind down with all the strength of his fevered 
body, — it wasn't this poor flotsam and jetsam alone. 
Wasn't everybody in the house always coming to him 
with troubles ? Not because he straightened them out I 
Oh ! No ! His fever did not dull the cynical edge of 
that thought. He just listened, while they poured their 
woes into his ears. And for no purpose. 

Curiously enough, while he lay there oblivious of 
everything but these surging thoughts, he had never 
talked so the watchers could understand. His lips were 
moving incessantly, but even Dr. Harris had never 
made connected sense out of the words they were mut- 
tering. It was a condition the physician viewed with 
graver and graver face. And one evening, standing by 
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the bed with Miss Martin, the second head, as the 
Settlement called Mrs. Fernett's chief assistant, he put 
some of his anxiety into words. Miss Martin, who had 
filled in many of the nurse's off hours, had enough 
sense, Dr. Harris had decided, to be told things he 
might have withheld from some of the others. Now, 
with finger on the sick man's pulse, he acknowledged 
that some way they had got to stop whatever was 
behind those muttering words, — or else, 

Miss Martin knew why he did not finish the sen- 
tence, and her hand dropped onto the brass knob of the 
foot-rail of the bed, and her knuckles showed white as 
she held it. At that instant the eyes of John Parker 
opened, and they were as sane as hers. 

"If we can only keep him as he is, just long 
enough," the doctor whispered, as he gave sharp 
direction, " we've got a fighting chance." 

John's eyes opened wider, and understanding swept 
over him. A strange, new understanding that made 
his weak hands clutch the bedclothes lest he lose it before 
he had absorbed all the meaning. He was ill, then. 
. . . So ill that the chances were against him. That 
meant — his hand clutched tighter, — that meant, — 
dying. And dying meant, — ^there were to be no more 
of those useless, futile years ahead of him. It meant, — 
the Lord Almighty had put out his hand to lift him 
beyond the struggling. His eyelids fell, and his clutch 
loosened, and he turned his head away in deep content. 

Then, for a day or two Dr. Harris was more puzzled 
7 
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than ever, and, Miss Martin guessed, still more 
worried. 

" I can't make it out," he finally confessed. " He's 
quiet enough. Seems sane. Ought to be better. But he 

isn't. I don't know what's the matter, — ^unless " he 

stopped, frowning. Miss Martin finisihed the sentence. 

" He doesn't want to get well." 

Dr. Harris whistled softly under his breath. " It 
doesn't seem sensible. He's too sick to be really want- 
ing anything. And yet, somehow, it looks as if he were 
deliberately letting himself go." 

Miss Martin nodded, and the doctor's frown 
deepened. 

" Why, any way ? " he said sharply. 

Her eyes rested on the still figure on the bed across 
the room. '* I truly — don't know." If there was the 
slightest accent on that last word, the doctor did not 
seem to notice. Instead, he walked over to the bed and 
put his fingers on his patient's pulse again. " Damn ! " 
he breathed, as he counted. 

The closed eyes on the pillow opened and met his. 
What he saw in them the doctor never was sure. But 
suddenly he bent over the bed and talked, quite as if he 
expected his words to be understood. 

And though at first John did not take them in, 
slowly a couple of sentences resolved themselves into 
full meaning before his dull mind. The doctor was 
saying that he, Parker, was not trying to get well. That, 
in effect, it was up to him, — ^he could get well if he chose. 
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And then, leaning over beside the doctor, he saw Miss 
Martin. She was saying that he tmist try. That the 
whole settlement was going to ruin without him. 

When she said that, he laughed. Even the doctor 
turned his head away at the sound of that laugh, and 
the girl went to the window and stared out as if her life 
depended on keeping her eyes f ocussed on the wriggling 
sign on the lodging house opposite. Afterwards, in the 
corridor, the two looked at each other breathlessly. 

"It, — I believe it is that," Miss Martin whispered 
chokingly. " Did, — ^you see his eyes? " 

He looked at her questioningly. " But why? " he 
said. And then he gave explicit directions for the 
night, and for reaching him at a moment's notice. 

Back there in the little chamber, his patient lay 
gripping the sides of his iron bed to keep down the cries 
that rose in his throat. He was to get well ! To make 
himself get well! He was to be once more the old, 
dismal failure. He could not, — ^he could not. Flesh 
and spirit rose together in one shuddering revolt Then 
something seemed to snap inside of him. The uncon- 
sciousness he fell into then was no passive stupor. He 
talked and talked, and he heard nothing of what he said. 

But the nurse heard, and by and by Miss Martin 
crept in, and she heard. The whole of his tortured, 
hopeless life he told them, and that they had no right to 
force him to continue it. The good Lord was willing he 
should give it all up. Did they call it fair, to compel him 
to resign the only good that had ever come to him ? 
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When the doctor finally quieted him, neither Miss 
Martin nor the physician himself was sure of the mean- 
ing of the deep sleep into which he at last fell. It 
seemed to Miss Martin so appallingly deep that once she 
tiptoed back to see if there still could be breathing under 
the bedclothes. That w?is after Dr. Harris had told 
her something out in the hall. She had listened won- 
deringly, hesitatingly, at first, and then she had clapped 
her hands softly. 

" Oh ! " she had cried, " why haven't we tried that 
before ? " 

" Because we are mostly fools," Dr. Harris had said 
shortly. 

When John opened his eyes a few hours later, he 
was too weak for struggle of any kind. He took the 
broth the nurse gave him docilely, swallowing all of it, 
instead of leaving half as he had done before, because 
swallowing was such a task. It was as if that raging 
delirium had swept away both his rebellion and his 
regrets. For a few days he thought neither of the 
wasted years behind, nor of those which were still to 
come. He ate and drank as ordered, and bit by bit he 
gained, till finally Dr. Harris told Miss Martin they had 
turned the comer, — and the new remedy was in order. 

The morning after she came into his room with a 
bunch of scraggy, odorless violets. The Donnigans* 
oldest girl had brought it, she explained. 

" She's been every day, you know," she went on, 
" and she's furious not to be let in. I think she believes 
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we are murdering you. She said," Miss Martin's head 
turned quite away, and she swallowed once before she 
went on, '* she said, ' Don't let him die. Miss Martin. 
Sure, there ain't wan of yez can take his place.' " 

The imitation sent a little gleam across his face. 
" She means, I suppose," he murmured, " that I'm the 
only one that doesn't make her do the things she ought." 

" She means," Miss Martin said slowly, " that you 
are the only one who has ever understood why she can't 
do the things she ought." 

The man's eyes flickered. He could understand! 
Miss Martin read the thought as if he had said it, and 
she hurried on, calling herself names for her 
heedlessness. 

I have a letter from Pietro Cavelli," she said. 
He's been every day, too. I haven't seen him, and he 
couldn't make the others understand his Naples' decoc- 
tion of Italian, so he's written to me. It is mostly an 
arraignment of all of us for declining his offers to nurse 
you! And he winds up by declaring he should sit on 
the steps every day till you come out, only he fears that 
might distress you. So instead, he is selling ' second 
day ' flowers for Cartucci, ' who is of gold,' which is 
beneath his dignity, but you begged him to do the work." 

" It's the first work he ever did do, I guess," John 
said, with a grin that Miss Martin named almost 
natural. 

" That's enough for a first dose," she said to herself, 
and tucked another letter under her belt. 
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The next day it seemed to her that some of the 
heaviness had gone from his eyes. Certainly, at least, 
an actual twinkle came into them when she told him 
she liad a letter from Carl Guttenburg, and asked if it 
would tire him to hear it. 

" It ought to be funny/' he said. 

" It is, rather, but it's, " she hesitated, then, with 

a quaking wonder whether it was qidte what the doctor 
would have prescribed, opened the foolscap sheet. 

" ' Geehretes Fraulein, Madam,' " she read, " ' I 
can not main Freund see. So this Brief I write you. 
I go verruckt, what you call crazy, if I do not see him 
soon, righdt away. There iss nobody but him. He 
know why I try not. Und he say, it iss hardt, — ^but try 
noch einmal. The others, they say, it iss not hardt. 
Und warum you aindt never get there? Und I aindt 
get there. But I try. Und I aindt bread got for Tekla 
nor Mariechen, und I aindt got Nichts to do but get out 
to Hell. But it dondt matter for meinself . It iss the 
matter mit him. Iss he sick so he dondt get well? 
Then I die auch. Und maybe then Gott, He will tell 
me why I aindt get there. Und Tekla, she die, imd 
Mariechen. But they aindt care too. But not him to 
die. There iss so many want him and need him like 
us. Everybody aindt all to get there. Und he know, 
why und help to get little there. Und by imd by, he 
say, maybe we get little more there. Dondt let him 
die. Your respecful 

Carl Guttenburg.' " 
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Miss Martin inwardly congratulated herself. She 
had got through it without a break. When she finally 
dared look at her listener she was not sure what his face 
meant It was not pleasure, which she had hoped it 
might be. There was a suggestion of amusement, but 
mostly it was something else, — like — she believed it was 
wonder. Before she had found a better definition, the 
expression had gone, and he was smiling at her gently. 

" Poor devil," he said. " And what a lot there are." 
After which he turned over on his side, and she was left 
guessing whether the letter had helped or not. 

But that afternoon the doctor said something had 
helped — ^and they would continue the present treatment. 

The first thing John's waking eyes saw the next 
morning was a great branch of brilliant holly reaching 
from the bookcase almost to the ceiling. Miss Herrick 
had brought it, the nurse said, and he lay watching the 
shining leaves and scarlet berries in quiet content, till 
Miss Herrick herself came in. 

" It was mother, from Virginia," she interrupted 
when he began to thank her. " She said Thanksgiving 
was as good a time for holly as Christmas. And she 
wanted me to tell you that if a grateful mother's prayers 
had any efficacy, you ought to get well to-morrow ! " 
Little Miss Herrick' s eyes smiled and glimmered in the 
half humorous, half tender way they had. 

" Yoiu" mother ! " John's brows wrinkled. " She 
doesn't know me." 

"Oh! Doesn't she! Did you think I didn't tell her 
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how you carried me over those first dreadful days when 
I felt like a naughty, disciplined child shut up in a 
closet? She knows where Td be now if it wasn't for 
your, — your understanding and helping ! I'd be home, 
a cross, sour, disappointed old maid, — that's where. 
And it wouldn't have been pleasant for her a bit ! " 

He didn't believe it was due him, but it warmed his 
heart more than the steaming broth that the nurse, 
mercifully, as Miss Herrick thought, brought in at that 
minute. 

In the afternoon the doctor promised that he should 
have Thanksgiving dinner downstairs, " if he behaved 
himself till then." A little later Mike appeared with a 
pot of gleaming, white cyclamen, whose great crimson 
hearts shone vividly against the velvet leaves. Mike 
held the flowers chest high, his bright blue eyes peering 
eagerly over them. 

" 'Tis from Mis' Femett," he said in the hoarse 
growl he believed the correct sick-room whisper. 
" 'Twas luck she let me lug it. Sure, I didn't know if 
they'd kilt ye, intirely. An' 'tis a lonesome place widout 
yer shtep on the shtairs. There ain't a sowl I cud 
shpake to about the divil of a furnace that's acted fur 
all the worrld like a rasonin' lunytic ivery day you've 
been shtoppin' in bed. 'Tis betther ye're gettin", now, 
isn't it, Misther John? " His voice wheedled and his 
eyes worshipped over the flower pot. Then, as he set 
the blooming bunch on the table by the bed, he held up 
his hand warningly. "Whisht! The docther was 
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tellin' me nobody but mesilf was to wag so much as 
wan tip of a tongue. But, — ^but— ye cudent,— cud ye, 
shake hands, Misther John ? " 

Mr. John could, though the hand he held out was so 
thin and white that Mike almost blubbered as he covered 
it from sight with his thick, brown one. 

" Sure, ye'U have to brace up, if 'tis Thanksgivin' 
ye'U be ready for," he said brokenly as he turned away. 

When Miss Martin came in the next morning, she 
found her patient sitting by the window in a big chair, 
staring out so intently that he never noticed her till she 
dropped a scrawny, black and white kitten into his lap. 

" The wife of that crazy Bohemian shoemaker 
under Pavlovsky's saloon sent it . She has a most unin- 
telligible patois, but she managed a few German words, 
and so far as I could make out, she wanted you to have 
this cat because it was all she had to give, — and it would 
cheer you up ! She said something about never forget- 
ting how you had 'saved ' her Androvitch, or Andro- 
visky, — or something. / don't know what she meant.'* 

The black and white kitten had curled into a wad on 
John's dressing-gowned knee, and as his thin fingers 
slipped over its ragged, skinny fur, a long rumbling 
purr answered. 

" Androvsky? Androvitch? I'm sure I don't re- 
member any such." Then he laughed outright. " O ! 
It's the gipsy's son ! The young rascal couldn't be kept 
in school. Ran away regularly about every two weeks. 
His mother thought the truant officers were going to 
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kidnap him or s(Mnething equally disastrous. With his 
ancestry the little rat couldn't help it, you know. After 
I'd explained things a bit they adopted different tactics. 
I believe they send him every little while after flowers, 
or dirt, or any old thing, to let him run in the coun- 
try. But I only saw his mother once. Funny she 
remembered." 

A little gleam shot from Miss Martin's eyes. *' Very 
fimny, for a mother," she murmured. *' That's what 
she meant, then, when she kept repeating ' Er versteht,' 
with her atrocious pronunciation, about fifty times. 
I couldn't get it into my head what that had to do with 
a clawing, mewling, back-yard kitten ! " 

" I can't, either," said John. And she wished Dr. 
Harris could see the way he threw back his head and 
laughed. 

She started to say something, stopped, and then, 
with her hand on the door, brought it out hastily. " I 
can guess the ' er versteht ' part all right. For, you 
^ know, you are an understanding creature." 

He looked up startled, but the door had shut behind 
her. And.as he stared at the wooden panels, she would 
not have been so anxious for Dr. Harris to see him now. 

For the first time since that night of delirium, some 
of the old, desperate thoughts began to press into 
his consciousness. He understood? O! Yes! Of 
course ! Why not ? And before him danced the words 
that for all these days he had nearly forgotten: "Noth- 
ing to show for all the time you have spent." 
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He sat in the big steamer chair, his thin fingers 
pressing the purring kitten into a tighter and tighter 
wad. Perhaps it was the warmth of her vibrating body 
that little by little crept up his cold fingers and somehow 
broke the circuit of the wretched thoughts that bound 
him. For presently it occurred to him that Miss Martin 
did not mean what those others meant when she called 
him an " understanding creature." She had told him 
many things in these past months, but never had she 
confided tales of discoiu'agement or failure. He actu- 
ally laughed to think of discouragement or failure in 
connection with Marjory Martin! Why, there was 
hardly one of the achievements that had made Norfolk 
Street Settlement famous, but she had been behind it. 
And while the achievements were still only plans, she 
had talked them over with him. Sometimes, he was 
sure, she told him what the others had never known. 
He knew, for instance, that even Mrs. Femett was not 
always informed how much of her assistant's super- 
fluous money went into the carrying out of some of 
these plans. 

It's such fun," Miss Martin would giggle to him, 
to see how she believes in the milleimium being here 
without spending a cent ! " 

Once he had murmured below his breath that she 
might make anybody believe in the millennium. He 
remembered that, now, and he remembered, too, how 
red she had turned, and how very cross he had thought 
she looked. So that he had assured himself he could 
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never pay her a compliment again. As it happened he 
hadn't had a chance, for only a few days after that he 
had been taken sick. Since then, — ^his hands loosened 
their clutch of the purring kitten, and the strain in the 
eyes, the drawn Hnes about the tightened mouth were 
melting away. Melting, too, were all the years behind 
him. In their place came before him the hours of those 
days of sickness when Marjory Martin was beside his 
bed. He did not formulate even to himself what those 
hours meant to him. He did not dream of asking what 
they might mean to her. But the warmth and comfort 
of the thought of them swept over him and stayed 
with him, burying the old words of despair into 
oblivion for the rest of the hours before Thanksgiving. 
And on Thanksgiving Day, the Norfolk Street Set- 
tlement gave him no chance to let any such words rise 
up out of their oblivion. From the abnormally early 
hour when Mike started his grate-fire, and grumbled a 
husky satisfaction over the day's prospects, through the 
exciting morning, when he was taken down stairs, with 
Mike and Dr. Harris, one on each side of him. Miss 
Herrick ahead to open doors, and Miss Martin behind to 
shut them and to keep the Highland plaid from slipping 
off his shoulders; and, finally, all through Hannah's 
marvellous dinner, when Hannah herself came in and 
laid the steaming pudding in front of him and told the 
whole table full there wasn't " Wan of thim but Misther 
John she'd iver have mixed that pudding for, with the 
tears of joy a' rainin' down her cheeks," through every 
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minute of the day Norfolk Street Settlement showed 
how glad it was to have him back. 

Then, after it, he was lifted bodily in his chair, and 
carried over onto the platform of the Boys' Club Room 
across the hall. And John was by then very nearly 
hysterical, for the hall was crowded with men, women, 
and childfen. When Dr. Harris stepped back from 
the chair of his patient, and looked upon the sea of 
faces, and said briefly, " Well, folks, here he is," he 
almost believed the last remnant of sanity had left him. 
For the sea of faces became suddenly a sea of mouths 
that were jabbering a welcome in every variety of 
Irish, Yiddish, German, and Italian-American-English. 
With the jabbering they pressed closer up to the plat- 
form and crowded about him, shaking hands and 
murmuring bashful, half inarticulate greeting. 

Miss Martin, who stood in a turn of the windows 
where she could see him and them, wondered if he 
understood what was the real significance of these thin, 
pinched faces over the motley duds that proclaimed the 
poverty, the squalor, the meagreness, the failure of 
their lives ? He only thought they were " kind," — too 
kind, very likely, she said to herself crossly. There 
wasn't a sign on his face that he knew what else it was. 
And she couldn't tell him ! He wouldn't believe her. 
She almost stamped her foot to think how he was 
stupidly spoiling it all. At that instant her eyes lighted 
on Jim O'Rourke, whose red shock of hair was tower- 
ing above the platform just below her. What she said. 
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as she bent over and whispered excitedly, he never told. 

But presently Jim, who might have made a leader of 
men if the Fates had given him something stronger 
than a facile tongue and a warm heart, was up beside 
the big chair, shaking hands as if he never intended to 
stop. But he was doing something else with his other 
hand, and some of those near, who knew Jim in ward 
politics, knew what it meant, and they sent the message 
along to others, with a nudge and a " Sh ! '' till slowly 
that whole hall grew still, with faces lifted and 
expectant to the two men on the platform. 

" I've been watchin' an' listenin' to yez," Jim's 
glance roved over the crowd below him, " An' I ain't 
hearrd a worrd of what we've been say in' to wan 
anither iver since Misther Parker was sick. 'Tis tongue- 
tied ye've acted, whin, be the grace of the saints, 
he's fominst us, after all the fear we've had in our 
hearrts that Hiven wud get him befure we'd iver see 
him anny more." 

Then his eyes dropped to the puzzled faqe against 
the tall chair back. " Ye'U not be judgin' us be the 
things we don't say, Sorr." Jim's Celtic voice thrilled 
vibrantly. " 'Tis mesilf can't tell yez the feelin's our 
hearrts is fair choked up with fur what yez have been 
to ivery wan of us. 'Tis the likes of us, Misther 
Parker, that's needin' yersilf, more'n all the rist of the 
Settlement, savin' their prisence. Whin yez are the 
down-trodden, what is ut yez need? Pokin's and 
proddin's wud niver make a worrm shtand walkin' on 
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the ind of its belly, no matther how manny times he 
rose up and fell down. But yez have to live, — ^worrms 
as well as giraffes, with their heads in the skies. An' 
whin there's somebody kin ondershtand that, an' 
knowin' the backbone that was lift out of yez, — ^will 
help yez crawl along on yer dirrt path, and start yez 
afresh whin yez have curled up in deshpair at the fut of 

the rocks ye've got to crawl over, — sure, — ^sure, " 

Jim O'Rourke's voice broke gulpingly here, and he 
held out both hands to the man beside him, while his 
working face was turned to the white, lifted faces 
below. " Sure, 'tis us knows him, — ^an' nades him, — 
an' 'tis praisin' Hiven we are he's back." ' 

It was hardly a cheer, the answering sotmd that 
came from that crowded hall. To Marjory Martin, 
who was surreptitiously whisking a handkerdiief over 
her face, it seemed more like a sob that had caught and 
strangled the cheer in the throat. But there was no 
doubt of what followed fast after. For once the glory 
of life itself shone from those pallid, weak, anemic, 
irresolute faces. And Harvard beating Yale at foot- 
ball could hardly have rivalled the cheers that burst 
from those swelling throats. 

When it was all over, and John Parker was resting 
on the couch in Mrs. Femett's sitting room, with orders 
from Dr. Harris to be left entirely alone, Miss Martin 
pushed the door open. There was no sleep in the bril- 
liant eyes that met hers, and after a hesitating, backward 
look up the hall, she shut the door and came over to him. 
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" You are very bad/' she said sternly. '* You were 
to go to sleep." 

He pulled himself up into a sitting position. " Sit 
down," he said peremptorily. " I want to talk." 

There was something in the hurrying tones that 
made her forget the doctor's orders, and she sank into 
the low rocker, regarding him a little breathlessly. 

"I want to tell you," he said, *' that I know. It 
was you, — ^who really was behind it all. Everything, 
— since I've been getting well. And, — too — I saw you 
speak to O'Rourke." 

She didn't know what there was in the low voice 
that made her feel as if big fingers were closing about 
her throat, but she almost sobbed as she lifted pleading 
hands. " Don't, — don't think so ! They wanted to do 
it. And they had said it all, over and over, only you 
wouldn't see. Why, they have always been saying it." 

She could not keep her voice steady, and in despera- 
tion she turned on him sharply. " You know it your- 
self. You, — ^you ought to be ashamed, too. Calling 
yourself a failure, — you!'' She fought down the 
palpitating excitement within her, holding tightened 
fingers over the chair arms. 

He leaned forward and gently put his hands over 
them, his eyes drawing hers, — seeing, — seeing, — what 
was he seeing, she wondered tumultuously, yet afraid 
to let her look fall. 

" Don't say I wasn't a failure," he whispered. 
" You see, I know it all, now. And just as it was you 
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who made those others able to tell what was in their 
hearts, so you have made me understand in my turn. 
It's because I did fail, over and over again, — ^and never 
really succeeded, — that's why I knew what failure 
meant. And somebody has got to know. And under- 
stand through and through. It is the failure part of 
me, I know now, that has been able to do a very little of 
what those poor souls say I did." 

Miss Martin snatched her hands from imder his, and 
dabbed at her eyes. " I don't call that failure," she 
choked. " I call it triumph. And there isn't one of 
us, — ^there's nobody I know, — in all the world, — ^has 
triumphed more." 

" Marjory ! " His hands pulled down the ones 
with the handkerchief. " You mean,— do you mean,— 
that—?" 

" Yes, I do," sobbed Marjory. And her forehead 
dropped onto the hands that were holding hers and the 
handkerchief. 

" O ! " said John Parker. " O ! " And his fore- 
head went swiftly down also. " Then it's the one most 
beautiful thing in all the world. It's," he whispered so 
low she hardly heard, " it's the everlasting Triumph of 
Failure I" 
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BLONDINELLI was sick, and there was no hope 
that he would be able to play at the second of 
the Blondinelli-Lauri concerts. Herr Groetz, 
his manager, and the private secretary were conferring 
together in the former's office, and Madame Lauri was 
waiting in the little room beyond. By some slip the 
office-boy had not announced her to Herr Groetz. The 
latter, therefore, did not know that the thin partition 
was the only barrier between his heavy tones and the 
ears of the pianist. 

" It'll have to be postponed," growled the big voice. 
" And the necessity for postponements is one of the 
Almighty's methods for rebuking managerial presump- 
tion. He lets the devil have full charge of all * trans- 
ferred dates.' It brings the last concert so late in the 
season we might as well wipe it out altogether." 

The secretary's smooth voice was lower, and 
Madame Lauri, who admitted she ought not to listen at 
all, only caught the one phrase, " Give her a chance." 

" Huh ! " It wasn't necessary to strain one's ears 
for the reply. " What do you suppose the public cares 
for the Lauri, alone ? " The woman in the next room 
gasped, and the clear rose of her cheeks turned ashen. 
" She's the most superb accompanist and ensemble 
player I ever knew, with all the technique and intelli- 
gence of a great artist. But that's the most you can 
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say. If she appeared without Blondinelli, not a 
hundred tickets would be sold." 

Again the secretary's voice was inaudible, but once 
more came the xmtrammelled reply : 

" Right you are. She's as magnificent as Blondi- 
nelli himself in all their duos. What's the matter with 
her when she's playing alone I've never been able to 
fathom." 

** I thought the European papers reported a perfect 
furore over her when she first began to tour with him. 
That was eight years ago, wasn't it? " This time the 
secretary's voice came clearly. 

'* Just eight this season. They did, too. What is 
more, I was at their third recital, and I never heard 
greater enthusiasm even in Paris. And it was more 
for the woman than for the man. That evening I 
almost forgot him, listening to that girl." 

A moment later came a knock at the office door^ 
and Madame Lauri entered. Her serene unconcern 
gave no hint of the woman but just now sitting with 
bowed head and gray cheeks in the little room beyond. 
Herr Groetz looked at her with quick admiration. 

" You have come from Blondinelli ? " He rolled up 
the one easy-chair, and jerked his head to the secretary 
to leave. 

The light shone full on the strong, delicate face 
shaded with the chestnut hair that was many notes 
higher in key than the big brown eyes which looked out 
with almost a child's directness. 
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" Yes," she answered, undoing the fur at her throat, 
and settling back easily into the depths of the chair. 
" He has been perfectly crazy about the concert, and 
pretty nearly driven the doctor insane with him. He 
vowed he would have his bed moved on to the stage and 
play in his pajamas ! " She smiled unafraid at the man- 
ager, before whom very towering prime donne had 
been known to feel no loftier than a chorus-girl. 

" Evidently considers I am only waiting for a chance 
to outbamum Barnum as. manager of the 'greatest 
show on earth,' " said Groetz, grinning, but looking a 
little uneasy. He had had experience with the violinist's 
idiosyncrasies. 

" Quite as easy and proper a role as the one he was 
planning for me/' And the brown eyes twinkled with 
appreciation of the situation. " However, we are not 
to have the chance of thus disporting ourselves before 
the public. A letter came from Jacobi this morning 
offering to play in Blondinelli's place, and Blondinelli is 
more than pleased." She did not add that the sick 
man's orders were to cancel every engagement unre- 
servedly unless Groetz agreed to the proposition. That 
gentleman, however, was so thankful for the solution of 
his problem that acquiescence was prompt and grateful. 

" Jacobi's not Blondinelli," he said, " and in Berlin 
I'd hardly dare substitute him. But he's a favorite here, 
and I guess we can fill the house." 

Madame Lauri smiled. Her part evidently counted 
little ! All she said, however, was : " Instead of the 
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Bach and the two Mendelssohn songs, I've decided to 
play a Chopin nocturne and some Grieg things. The 
programme isn't out yet, is it? '' 

The next thing she did was to drive to her dress- 
maker's. Here she put that lady almost into a spasm 
by an xmcompromising demand for a wonderful gown 
to be ready for the concert, but three evenings distant. 

Jacobi's name proved sufficiently good, so that the 
few tickets returned did not materially thin the full 
house that always listened to Blondinelli. The house 
rippled with a sudden wave of admiration as Jacobi led 
in the pianist. Only Madame Lauri's friends had ever 
seen her look as she did then. Usually her extremely 
quiet, strictly conventional concert gowns seemed de- 
signed with the one intent of making her as unnoticeable 
as possible. To-night every line of the regal costume, 
every gliht and gleam of the silken folds, served but to 
render more bewilderingly apparent the glorious beauty 
of the woman wearing it. When she sat down for 
her first solo there was a slight, unconscious stir in the 
audience. Her whole appearance was so unusual, it 
seemed as if they were about to hear a new kind of 
performance. 

And they were not disappointed. Madame Lauri's 
technique and her high order of intelligence had never 
been questioned. To-night, however, they were only 
the trained servants in a performance where depth of 
imagination, poetry, and pathos reigned supreme. Con- 
trary to every rigid law of the Groetz regime, the pro- 
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gramme had to be delayed till she played an encore. It 
was a plaintive, cooing, soft little melody, with a heart- 
break somewhere under its gentle ebb and flow, which 
no one in the audience had ever heard before. For 
not even Lauri's friends knew that she was a composer, 
too. 

An unlucky chance kept Herr Groetz from the con- 
cert, and the faithful reports of it he would not believe. 

The date of the next recital came, and although 
Blondinelli was still in bed, the demand for tickets was 
imprecedented. This time the manager himself was 
there. He was not only there, but at the end he found 
himself on his feet hurrahing for the Lauri like the rest 
of the delirious audience. 

Nevertheless, this manager of earth " stars " found 
himself spending a most imconscionable time hunting 
for a reasonable explanation. A few afternoons later, 
as he was passing Madame Lauri's hotel, he saw Jacobi 
helping her into a carriage. At the same time he caught 
sight of the violinist's face and the expression there- 
upon. Herr Groetz thought his perplexities at an end. 

" A man at the bottom of it once more," he mur- 
mured, with a slight but distinctly uncomfortable sensa- 
tion somewhere imder his waistcoat. " He's in love 
with her, the beggar, and he's waked her up at last." 

Meanwhile Blondinelli was getting better. To his 
rage, however, not nearly fast enough to play at the next 
concert. For the last week he had been hearing strange 
tales of Madame Lauri. He even read some of the 
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criticisms, and he was as incredulous and perplexed as 
was Herr Groetz before him. Besides this, there had 
not been wanting hints as to the cause of her strange 
metamorphosis. For the first gossip-carrier who linked 
Jacobi's and her name, Blondinelli felt a sudden detesta- 
tion, which he did not stop to explain to himself. If he 
could not play, therefore, he swore that, doctor or no 
doctor, he would be at the recital. 

And there, in an obscure seat, not even recognized 
by his own manager, the convalescing violinist sat 
wrapped in his great-coat, looking with amaze at the 
tremendous audience. Such a packed, jammed, over- 
flowing house he had never seen since the commence- 
ment of his touring with Lauri. With a sudden start 
he remembered that houses almost as crowded were not 
imusual during their first season in Paris. Not even 
then, however, had he heard such applause as stormed 
when Jacobi led the pianist on to the stage. Queer 
enough, too, that was the first time he had ever fully 
appreciated her beauty. As she stood there, smiling at 
the tumultuous crowd, he felt a swift surge of anger 
that she should be there, so superbly poised, so unaf- 
fectedly happy, while he had been groping amid the 
glooms of sickness. But presently he forgot every- 
thing except the music that those slender hands were 
exorcising from the ivory keys. 

She had reversed the usual programme order and 
put a Liszt rhapsody first, and her grasp, velocity, 
power, and abandon made him realize that he had never 
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heard her play like that. The great Chopin scherzo 
which followed showed him other things besides. All 
the grace, the cloying sweetness, the morbid intensity, 
the plaint of the misunderstood, the might and passion 
of the Northern-Orientalist, swept from her fingers into 
the heart and soul of the violinist. He did not join in 
the shouts that filled the house after. Instead, with 
glistening eyes and a tightened, hurting choke in his 
throat, he sat in his unnoticed comer, cursing himself 
for wasted years and idiotic blindness. For he was 
saying to himself just what Groetz had said, that the 
Lauri, the charming, gracious, but unapproachable 
Lauri, had fallen in love at last. That it was which had 
sent such a glorious butterfly out of her musical 
chrysalis. With straining eyes he watched his brother 
violinist, and noticed his proud air of proprietorship, 
his tender homage to the woman beside him. The sick 
man in the great-coat cursed very deep the universe, the 
other man, the woman, and himself. 

At length there was a lull in the tempest of ap- 
plause ; raising his eyes, he saw that she was once more 
at the piano. For a moment she sat there smiling, her 
fingers wandering gently into soft harmonies, while she 
looked half unconsciously into the sea of faces before 
her. Suddenly Blondinelli felt sure that her eyes had 
found him. The pink faded from her cheeks, and then 
rushed back with a deeper dye, while a strange little 
glitter shone from under her lids. Whether she saw 
him or not, her indecision was over. Preluding with a 
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few crashing chords, she sounded a marchlike theme 
that hinted of empires and battles and heroic souls. 
Louder and stronger grew the paean, till it seemed to 
rise conqueror over the world. Soon, at first only sug- 
gested in tbe deeper harmonies, came a different strain. 
It was like a faint call across distant fields that gradu- 
ally gained tone and distinctness. At last the martial 
triumph-song was merged and changed into the nobler 
chant, where all the dross of the earlier glory was 
drowned in a flood of ecstatic exaltation. 

While the crowd was screaming itself hoarse, 
Blondinelli pulled his great-coat closer about him and 
slipped unseen into the night. Stronger than any other 
feeling was his sense of having been deceived and 
cheated. Once, before the name of Blondinelli had its 
world-wide significance, a woman had done her worst to 
ruin it altogether. The artist had got over the hiut, but 
the man never forgot. No woman since, he had seen 
to it, had ever had the power to wound again. Now, he 
said to himself, he was, after all, once more duped. 
Without analyzing the justice of his accusation, he felt 
a fierce anger against this woman who had never shown 
her real self to him. He hated her, he said, but beneath 
he was conscious of a self-scorn that he had allowed 
himself to be so deluded. It was a curious state of 
mind. He believed that it was the Lauri's love for Jacobi 
which had on a sudden, as it were, developed and com- 
pleted her. Yet he was furious that this wondrous 
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bloom had not come with him. More furious because 
he had not even suspected its possibiHty. 

When she came to see him the next morning, he was 
in even worse hirnior than the night before. 

" You are a great triimiph/' he began, sneeringly. 

" I saw you were there," she said, quietly. " I was 
glad you didn't wait for the Brahms. Jacobi murdered 
it." 

Blondinelli looked at her quickly. ** He would un- 
doubtedly be pleased to hear you say so." 

" Oh, he knows it ! He had been having a row with 
Groetz, and took it out on the audience. It's to be 
hoped" — she smiled brightly at the belligerent face 
opposite —-" that you can play next time. Jacobi 
declares he will never come near Groetz's talons again." 
What will you do, then ? " he asked, bluntly. 
I? Why, I've not been quarrelling!" 

He looked at her intently for a moment, but the 
clear eyes never wavered. Her composure pricked him 
into speech. " I should think you'd go with Jacobi." 

She stared at him as if he had suddenly lost his 
senses. " What do you mean ? " she asked, sharply. 

"Doesn't need any explanation from me," he 
snarled. " It might suit your pleasure to explain to 






me. 



There was a light in her eyes he did not understand. 
" Nevertheless," she said, slowly, " you will explain to 
me — and fully." 

" It's I who ought to be explained to— yes, and 
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apologized to," he cried. He had supposed before that 
such words were possible only from hysterical women. 
" Why have you never played with me as you did with 
Jacobi yesterday ? Why have I never seen you at your 
best? Do you call it fair to me? Why haven't our 
concerts been the triumphs yours and his was last night ? 
It's a small thing to you, perhaps, but you've cheated 
and deceived me, and have never let me know you as you 
really are." 

In spite of himself there was a break in his voice at 
that last sentence. 

The woman opposite had been watching him with 
wide, strange eyes. She was saying to herself that it 
was only the weakness from his sickness that made him 
talk like that. 

The knowledge that he was disgracing himself exas* 
perated him into even worse commissions. 

" I have a right to know," he shouted. " You shall 
tell me why you have never played with me as you 
played with Jacobi last night." 

Madame Lauri looked at him in amaze, and with a 
certain other feeling which she suppressed. The 
doctor had said that even now it would be dangerous for 
Blondinelli to get excited, and it seemed to her he was 
already half mad. Soothingly, as to a sick child, she 
answered: "If I had played differently, my dear 
Blondinelli, how do I know? Is it likely I have pur- 
posely thrown away triumph ? At any rate, my success 
or ill success, you know, never could have hurt you." 
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The violinist stared at her without speaking. All 
the weariness he had not yet convalesced out of came 
back to him, and his rage was over. It was almost 
softly that he said : " It's true, then, what they say. 
You are in love with Jacobi." 

Compassion vanished from the Lauri's countenance. 

"You have no right — " she began, in icy tones. 
Then something in the man's face changed her mood. 
Her lips turned pale, and she grasped the arms of her 
chair. " You have no right," she repeated, huskily, 
" but it is not true." 

"Not true!" He leaned forward and held her 
with his eyes. " It is some one else, then, that has 
changed you so ? " 

With deep self -scorn that she should answer him at 
all, she still replied, to his eyes rather than to his words : 
" I am not changed. There is nothing — ^no one new in 
my life." 

" Nothing new — ^no one has changed you — ^then " — 
his breath was coming fast, and sudden light leaped into 
his eyes — " then you could have played so long before — 
as indeed you did, in Paris. Lauri " — once more he 
made her look at him — " you have ^ot to tell me why." 

She made a quick gesture of disdain, and drew her- 
self up proudly. " I do not recognize your right," she 
started in, coldly. But he never let his eyes leave her 
face, and suddenly a warm wave of color swept over 
her cheeks. Her own eyes grew defiant, and she looked 
at him as intently as he at her. " I will tell you," she 
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said. " It is just as well, perhaps, especially as every- 
thing is different now. You remember the last concert 
in Paris, eight years ago ? — ^when the girl of twenty-two 
was greeted with cheers that even you had not aroused ? 
Well, of all the compliments she received, there was one 
that was said oftenest. That was that it would there- 
after be Lauri, rather than Blondinelli, who would 
draw the crowds. And the girl believed them. And — 
and — " The woman's eyes fell, and she groped for 
words. " She did not have such triimiph in Germany," 
she went on quietly, at length ; " and she never has had 
again, till now." 

The man's eyes blazed, and he started from his 
chair. " Why ? " he demanded. 

She thought she read his meaning, and she an- 
swered, scornfully : " I wish you to know. I was not 
going to take the applause that belonged to you." Then, 
with a glance at his face, she went on quickly : " Listen. 
I should have been less than decent if I had come be- 
tween you and the public. Do you remember the girl of 
fourteen in the Leipsic Conservatory, sixteen years ago, 
when you were there at the graduating exercises?" 

Blondinelli looked puzzled, and half shook his head. 

Lauri smiled slightly. " It's not a common failing 
— forgetting one's good deeds. The girl was in the 
lower classes, but the professors were prophesying great 
things for her. Just at that time her father died, and 
there was no money for her to keep on with. The 
tuition might have been arranged, but there were all her 
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living expenses to be met. There was nothing for the 
child but to go out as nurse or into a factory. You 
heard her play, and you were even more enthusiastic 
than the professors. You weren't rich yourself then. 
But you left behind enough money so that for two years 
more she had all her time for her work. After that she 
earned enough herself, till she married the man her 
father had chosen long before. 

Blondinelli had listened almost with open mouth. 
At the end he gasped, " And you are that lanky, shy, 
tow-headed child who curtsied till her head touched her 
knees when I praised her playing ? " 

Lauri nodded, smiling at his first thought. With a 
sudden turn he came back to the matter in hand. 

" You self -abnegated to such an extent out of — 
merely out of — gratitude? " His eyes were very tired. 

" It was the least I could do " ; she flushed painfully. 
" I owed it to you that I could play at all. Was I to be 
the cause, then, of hurt for you ? I never meant,'* she 
went on quickly, "to have anything changed. But 
when you were taken sick I heard some things that stung 
me. I — I — it — ^seemed as if I could not stand them. 
I vowed rd show the public that I was worth something. 
Now " — ^she dropped her head — " it will be almost im- 
possible for me to go back. I must keep on as I have 
begun, or I must leave the stage altogether." 

" And so " — his head too dropped, and he covered 
his eyes with his hands — " it was all just gratitude? " 

She had turned and did not answer. 
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" Adelaide " — ^the man's voice was only a whisper 
but she shivered : he had never called her by her Chris- 
tian name before — " Adelaide, look at me." But she 
would not move. " If " — ^he leaned over and put his 
hand on her arm — " if it was all gratitude, why did you 
stay with me? It couldn't have harmed me if you had 
been concertizing alone." 

" I — I " — ^the color came and went painfully, and 
she pressed her hands together — " I — ^wanted — ^to pay 
my own debt. Who else wouldn't have failed you in 
the duos?" 

His hand fell and he sank back into his chair. 
" So " — ^he spoke lightly the same words he had said 
before — " so it was just gratitude. Ah ! " The last 
sounded like a choke. 

For a moment neither of the two stirred, and the 
silence was only broken by the steady drip of the icicles 
on the window-sash outside. 

At length, with a little sigh, Madame Lauri turned. 
Blondinelli's elbows were on the arms of his chair ; his 
head was sunken into his hands. As she looked, with 
a queer feeling at her throat, two shining drops trickled 
between his fingers. 

" Pietro ! " She never knew she said it. 

But the man's head lifted, and wonder fought with 
joy over his face. He stretched out both hands. 
" Adelaide ! Say it wasn't all gratitude ! " 

And into each other's eyes they gazed till only joy 
was left in his. 
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DR. GEORGE told the story, as he knew it and 
had learned it from Berkeley, — not precisely in 
the following words, but the substance is 
identical If he did not believe it, as the minister be- 
lieved it, neither did he seem to have quite the usual 
scientific scorn that one might expect in a man of his 
training. At least, he had no theory of his own with 
which to demolish Berkeley *s belief. If he ha{q^ened 
to be in a certain mood, he sometimes added that, cxice^ 
only Marconi believed in wireless telegraphy. But 
wireless telegraphy has demcoistrated its truth to the 
ignorant minds of all of us, whereas Berkeley's belief-^ 
well, you shall hear and judge for yourselves. 

The Angel of Birth and the Angel of Death were 
hovering over Robert Berkeley's home. No <Mie could 
tell whether both or only one would enter, nor which 
that one would be. To Robert, sitting there by Helen, 
the presence of those waiting Two was palpitating mth 
an actuality as real as if his outward e}'es beheld them. 
His sense of them knelled his despair louder and louder 
in his ears, ringing with inexorable strokes his own 
utter futility. 

Helen hersdf was long past struggle. For hours 
she had lain there, wasted, unnoticing ; flesh and spirit 
suspended in an inaction so intense there was scarce a 
128 
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breath to separate it from eternal quiet. Only Dr. 
George and the nurse knew how often and desperately 
they had fought for that faintest breath ; but finally, for 
them, too, there was nothing but the waiting watch. 

Suddenly, a hushed, protesting voice from the hall 
broke sharply into the deathly stillness. A rumbling 
tone close by the chamber door answered, and before 
those within stirred to comprehension, a man in grease- 
blackened shirt and overalls pushed into the sick-room. 
Impervious to the nurse's tardy resistance, he stood 
there, mumbling incoherently, his blinking, pale blue 
eyes wavering from the doctor to the bed. Something 
indomitable beneath the man's evident fright fairly 
dragged Dr. George to his side, and when the physician 
heard the message from those trembling lips, his im- 
passive sternness changed swiftly. For a second, he 
glanced almost questioningly at the master of the house. 

Close by the bed Berkeley sat, his eyes never leaving 
the pallid face, his hand never loosening about those 
slight fingers. Once again, as many times before, it 
seemed to the physician that nothing but that vital clasp 
was holding the spirit within the frail flesh. His lips 
tightened. 

" Is a minister public property, even at such a time 
as this ? " he whispered to the man fiercely. " Go for 
somebody else." 

Berkeley caught something in spite of the low tones, 
and he turned quickly. The man started toward him, 
but Dr. Greorge's restraining hand was a grip of iron. 

9 
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" It's Grimes," he said to the minister; habit, rather 
than necessity, making his words barely audible, for 
even a shriek, it seemed, could not arouse consciousness 
in that inert figure. "There's been an explosion at 
Haters' Mills, — ^tom one man to pieces and badly hurt 
others. The men are wild against Hater, who is out of 
town along with Hallett. But Dabney is locked in the 
office, and they have surrounded the mills preparatory 
to dynamiting the whole place — and — and — Grimes 
says — there isn't a soul to stay them, unless you will 
go." The doctor choked over the words. Their mere 
repetition made him feel worse than murderer, himself. 
But the minister of the Church of the Disciples at 
Bank City had long grown used to such demands. 

Tell him to go to the police station," he said quietly. 

The captain's worth a dozen of me." 
The doctor's hand was too late this time. The 
workman had stepped just beyond his reach. " If any 
police goes, there won't be ten cents' worth of life left 
inside me ! " He threw it out as merely incontrovertible 
fact, and hurried on to the vital need of the Great Fear 
that drove him. " There ain't nobody to do it but you, 
Mr. Berkeley. They know you ain't down on them. 
Slavinsky — ^it's his brother got killed, and he's bossin' 
now — ^he'd listen to you when God A'mighty couldn't 
make him hear. He ain't forgot what you did at his 
trial, nor how you made the ' Old Man ' settle the strike, 
nor how Mis' Berkeley took care of his kid." His 
breathless, tmeven words failed entirely, and shame 
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joined the terror in the Winking eyes focussing 
insecurely on the drawn face on the pillow. 

" But I can't go, Grimes." The doctor felt a new 
strain in the minister's voice. " You see, don't you ? 
Get Tod, — or somebody." 

''There ain't " began Grimes again, and 

stopped, shaking. 

Faint but clear, across his words the sick woman 
had called : " Robert ! " 

And while nurse, physician and husband stood 
staring, uncertain, unbelieving, she spoke again, with 
infinite slowness, as if from a great distance : " You — 
will have — to go — Robert." 

Dr. George was beside hef , his fingers on her pulse. 
For hours she had not uttered a sound, except now and 
then a low moan, and he would not guess what this 
might mean. 

But Helen's husband knew — ^partly, at least. 
" Dearest ! " The veins on his temples stood out like 
ropes, but voice and movement were under tight control. 
" Dearest ! By and by. When you are better. Tod 
can hold them now." 

" He— can— not," came the same, slow, distant 
tones, with no change in the blind, moveless figure. 
" Grimes knows. Nobody — but you. You will — 
have to — go." 

" Helen! Love! " Berkeley's left hand clutched 
the head board till the knuckles seemed bursting from 
the skin. Great drops appeared on the swollen veins, 
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but his voice kept even, soothing. " I can't leave now. 
We need each other here, dear." 

" A minister— can't stay." There was more eflfort 
in the voice, and a tremor slightly shook the clothes 
about her. 

At the doctor's glance, Berkeley held back any 
answering words, only pressing the fingers he held to 
his lips and cheek. But it would not do. Her breath 
came jerkily, and under the close^shut eyelids, the pupils 
rolled frantically. 

" You — are — ^pledged — ^to them. It's their — ^right." 
The whisper had a penetrating hiss, and the doctor 
flashed imperative command. 

" Humor her," his lips marked ," pretend to go." 

The husband knew better, though again he obeyed. 
" Don't worry. Heart," he murmured, " I'll go." 

The rolling eyeballs quieted, the breath smoothed, 
and the doctor nodded, with ignorant, deluded 
thankfulness. 

Berkeley pushed Grimes ahead of him into the room 
across the hall, and then, sinking into a chair by the 
door, buried his face in his hands. 

Quakingly Grimes watched the bowed figure, till, 
with a helpless, despairing gesture, he turned away. 

The minister roused at that. " You'll have to for- 
give me," he said, holding out a detaining hand. 
" Perhaps, if you'll tell me the facts, I might help from 
here." 

Grimes shook his head wearily. There was not 
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much more to tell. What had happened could only 
happen in such an over-boomed, untrained town of the 
wilderness as Bank City. Law and order were as yet 
but the playthings oi those whom Bank City had made 
too suddenly rich. But, if those others, those that dug 
and rolled and beat and burnt, could neither understand 
nor use such playthings, they could crack them between 
their dirty thumbs like eggshells, if they but chose— 
and Hater's Mills had chosen. Hater had played them 
false, and every day, because of that falseness, their 
unprecious lives were in trebled danger. For weeks, 
that had been the undef-mutter, and more than once 
Slavinsky had urged them to quit. But the inspectors, 
the court— even the police in Bank City, were all a part 
of the great mills and furnaces that had built the roaring 
town at the very edge of the gaping mines. Slavinsky's 
companions had cursed with him, but they had better 
learned the futility of rebellion. Besides, explosions 
had come before. They were half hardened to the 
broken legs and torn shoulders and lost eyes that ioU 
lowed. But this explosion was different It had killed 
Slavinsky's brother. 

" God ! Mr. Berkeley ! " Grimes's terrified eyes 
blinked worse than ever. " It was a terrible death ! 
And Slavinsky saw the whole of it. And the others 
that were hurt — ^you wouldn't know some of them ever 
again ! " 

Slavinsky had had no trouble in getting the men to 
follow him then. The mills had never been so un- 
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guarded. The "Old Man" was in Pittsburg; the 
general manager and the superintendent both by- 
chance away, leaving the " Old Man's " son in charge. 
Him they had locked up before he had done gasping 
over the explosion. There were no bombs at hand, or 
the place would already be a scrap heap. While two of 
the men had gone for the dynamite, Grimes, on plea of 
getting extra supply, had grabbed Dabney's machine 
and raced for the one man whose word might stop the 
madness. 

" When I come," he wound up desperately, " I 
didn't know 'bout Mis' Berkeley. And when I did— 
they said there wasn't anything anybody could do — 
but wait — ^and I thought — ^you — ^maybe " his blink- 
ing eyes strayed over the minister's bloodless face, and 
his voice trailed off dismally. 

Berkeley himself sat staring before him, half his 
mind curiously alert and present, the other half a 
racking dread, left behind in the sick-room. The half 
that was dear had followed Grimes perfectly. He 
could fairly see the uproarious, devilish-tempered men, 
led by Slavinsky, that unrecking, flaming brand of ven- 
geance. To stop them, he had suggested Tod ! It was 
foolishness that almost made him groan aloud. For 
he knew that Grimes spoke the exact truth. He, 
Berkeley, might not be able to control them, but he was 
the only man on the side of law and order in that whole 
town whose voice they would hear. It was because of 
them he had come to Bank City, and for ten years, 
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though hardly one in fifty had ever seen the inside of 
Berkeley's church, he had fought for and with them 
too often for them not to listen to him now, however 
mad their mood. 

Just as the thinking part of his brain had got so far, 
the nurse called him, her lips white, her breath short 
and fast. 

Except that the rolling eyeballs seemed trying to 
tear open the still leaden lids, Helen lay as he had left 
her. 

" God knows what is happening," Dr. George mut- 
tered, — -'* but—we cannot fool her. She sees with 
those closed eyes through closed doors." 

Berkeley scarcely heard. He was leaning over her, 
his hand once more holding hers. "What is it, 
Sweetheart ? " 

The eyeballs rested, and a long sigh came through 
the parted lips. " The mill — Rob. You must — ^go. 
It will not — ^be — long. We shall be — ^together — ^just 
the same. Always — ^together." The last words were 
so faint, only he heard them. 

His head fell on to the pillow beside her. " Helen ! " 
The rigid control broke sobbingly. " I can't ! I can't ! 
You must not send me from you ! " 

The doctor sprang forward, his face livid, his hand 
lifted, — ^but Helen's voice went on, though it was mor- 
tally faint. For the first time for hours, Robert felt 
the slightest pressure from the fingers he held, and there 
was a strange sense of power in the thread-like voice. 
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" You — have never — failed. I — promise — ^to call, 
if — I need you. I — shall know how — ^to make — you 
hear. You — ^must — go." 

And to him, keeping back the surging sobs only by 
superhuman will, came slowly the dreadful certainty 
that he could do nothing else. Though his brain 
whirled, refusing tO understand, something deeper 
comprehended and obeyed. 

Blindly, he staggered to his feet and groped his way 
to the door. With a whispered injunction to the nurse. 
Dr. George followed, and in the hall the two men faced 
each other, the physician hardly less haggard than the 
husband. 

" My car is here," Ke said, his hand on Berkeley's 
arm. " I shall send before it is time." 

Grimes went with the minister out of the house like 
a beaten, frightened animal. But, once in the auto- 
mobile, he changed to the sure, capable driver, his 
blinking eyes steadied to quickest vision. 

The mills were far outside town limits, but under 
Grinies's firm hands, they tore that distance into half. 
To Berkeley's withdrawn mind, it seemed as if he had 
but taken a step from Helen's bedside when they reached 
the lane leading to the warehouse entrance. A line of 
workmen stretched across, and Grimes slowed down 
till the leader recognized his passenger, and reluctantly 
allowed him to go on. 

" 'Tain't no place for you, Mr. Berkeley," he ad- 
monished the clergyman. But Grimes had already sent 
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the car whizzing by, bringing the throbbing engine 
puffing up to the great door. 

After that, Berkeley had only a blurred picture of 
crowding, bare-armed, grime-burnt men, of thin-lipped, 
swart-skinned Slavinsky, bending that crowd with his 
torrent of words as a prairie storm bends a wheat field. 
He heard himself talking, how he never knew, pleading, 
arguing. They let him, as they would have let no other. 
B,ut every plea they met with counter-plea ; every argu- 
ment, with sharper reason. At his portrayal of 
punishment, they jeered. The courts would have hot 
work to find jury to hang two hundred ! And all the 
time the deadly preparations were going on, while 
Dabney was fast in the office overhead, — ^with the state 
troops fifty miles away, and not a hundred souls in all 
Bank City to be relied upon to suppress those raging 
men before it was too late ! 

At that last thought his own helplessness rushed 
upon him with overwhelming power. It was helpless- 
ness made doubly terrible by the thought of Helen left 
lying alone — for nothing. 

If he could not remember what he said then, the 
men did. If he could not realize the compelling might 
of a human voice breaking with controlled agony — ^they 
felt it, — deep down into their unregarded souls. He 
dropped them and their rights and punishments. Out 
of his heart, he showed them Helen. All unknowing, 
he made them feel the very air of that silent, dread- 
filled room, — ^the room he had left because she had sent 
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him to them. Not a man there but could see the spent, 
tender woman, who had been the friend of their women. 
And she had relinquished these last hours with the man 
she loved — for them. Was it to be for nothing, 
Berkeley cried ? Was a sacrifice like that to be worse 
than useless? Were they so intent upon murder that 
they must trample to bits the great gift she had offered ? 
His voice could carry him no farther, and his head 
dropped into his shielding hands. 

He did not know that he had won. He had no 
idea what the choking silence meant, till Slavinsky told 
him — Slavinsky, whose tones quiveringly matched the 
shakings in his sharp, narrow shoulders,^ and the 
heaving furrows etching deep into his pale, dark face. 

" We ain't worth it. Never. But, by God ! You 
shan't either of you be doin' it f er nothin'. We ain*t 
that scoundrels ! Here, you Grimes ! You take Mr. 
Berkeley home fast's that machine'U do it. The rest 
of ye," his voice rose sharp and grating once more, " git 
to work, ril settle him up there in the office." 

The strain had been too much for Berkeley. He 
only half realized what he had accomplished. He 
heard, but it was hours before he comprehended what 
Slavinsky tried to tell him, while Grimes went for the 
car. But, after they had dashed out of the lane up on 
to the high road, the words of an old Irishman finally 
worked through that madly rushing brain, down into 
his consciousness. 

*' The saints be with ye, Sor — ^an' her ! Tis alive 
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ye'U find her — an' waitin'. Hivvin couldn't shtale her 
now — God bless her." 

Ah ! That was it ! That was why his brain was 
trying to plunge out of its banding skull. What was 
going on in that room at home? Were those awful 
Two still outside, or had they entered? Was Helen 
waiting for him there— or where? 

Bent far over, his head nearly at his knees, he sat 
in the lunging car, unwitting of bump or jar, of whir- 
ring speed or flying road. Faster, much faster than 
these, raced his brain. Had she called him ? She had 
said he should hear if she needed him ! Had she tried 
to call, and had that spirit voice been buried beneath the 
wild turmoil of the mill ? God ! Was there no force 
within him to compel his spirit to hers ? In the agony 
of this thought, it seemed as if his very skull must crack 
to let out that prisoned soul. 

And then, it was very nearly cracked, indeed. The 
car gave a terrific lurch sidewise, and came to a dead 
stop, sending him headforemost against the forward 
seat, and Grimes over on to the hood. 

There was no house in sight ; they were half a mile 
from the one car line ; and the break proved too serious 
for quick repair. Berkeley hardly waited to be sure of 
that before he was striding across lots. 

Whether caused by the shock of the fall, or the 
actual pain of the blow, the mad whirl in his brain had 
ceased. The sudden pause of agonized questioning 
was as if some extraordinary, comforting surety had 
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taken its place. It was like die feeling that might come 
to a lost child who suddenly looks up into its mother's 
face. What came after, the minister of the Church 
of the Disciples never tried to explain. 

He only knew that he had hardly settled back into 
the comer of the bumping, bob-tail car, when into his 
unreasoning calm, infinitely faint, weighted with mortal 
need, came Helen's voice, calling him. His hands 
gripped the seat to keep down the awful trembling that 
shook him. Then, with an answering cry choked in 
his throat, Robert Berkeley was no longer in that bump- 
ing, bobntail car. For though to the conductor's gaze 
he still sat huddled in his comer seat, that part of him 
which for lack of better word we call the soul, had 
swept the distance away, and with the lightning rush 
of supreme desire, was kneeling by Helen's bed. 

The room had changed terribly since he had left. 
The great specialist was with Dr. George; a strange 
nurse was taking a bulky btmdle from Miss Minturn's 
arms ; and, even as he had pushed unnoticed by them, 
he saw that doctors and nurses knew that they had lost 
the fight 

Helen herself knew it. No longer passive, comatose, 
she lay gasping for breath, her eyes wide open, staring 
at the door. Her lips were moving incessantly, but so 
weak was the sound they brought that it was not till his 
head was beside hers that her husband heard his name, 
over and over, in heart-breaking repetition. 

" Father of Mercy ! " groaned Dr. Gfeorge, as he 
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bent over the unseeing, staring eyes. " Why doesn't he 
get here?" 

And the man whose arms were even then winding 
about that spent, tortured form, felt merely a dull 
wonder at the astounding blindness of the physician 
facing him across the bed. 

But Helen knew. At the first touch of his hands, 
the wild light left her eyes, her burning, tossing arms 
went close about his neck, and the unending mono- 
syllable broke into a sob. Holding him fast, she began 
to whisper rapidly, her fingers straying over his hair, 
his eyes, lingering on his cheek and neck. 

" I knew you would come . I knew. But, just 

now, — it — it seemed as if they would be here first. I 
couldn't — I couldn't fight much longer, Rob." 

" Gott im Himmd ! " The stout specialist touched 
Dr. George's sleeve. " It iss not better. She thinks 
he haf come ? " 

Berkeley's face was against his wife's. " I heard 

you. Sweetheart . Over miles . Don't fight 

any more. It's all right now. We are together." 

For a minute, she lay there smiling divinely, while 
the physicians held their breaths, watching. Then her 
arms tightened about his neck. " Rob ! " The faint 
whisper was piercing in its terror. " Don't you sec ? 
He's come ! He will take me from you ! " 

Berkeley's clasp drew her closer. " Dear Heart, 
there is no one," he began soothingly — and saw he spoke 
untruth. 
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For there, through the grey quiet of the room, 
moved the Two— whose presence he had felt hours 
before. Swiftly, noiselessly, one sped toward the 
strange nurse in the comer, the other to the bed. And 
then, Robert Berkeley's arms were all that lay between 
Helen and the Angel of Death. And they were not 
enough. Though he held her with the strength of his 
whole soul, he knew those arms were but featherweight 
to the compelling might of that brooding figure. 
Though Helen clung still tighter, hiding her eyes 
against his breast from the power of that unfathomable 
face above, he could feel her slipping from his clasp. 

" Robert ! '' she cried. But, as the figure leaned 
nearer, her arms loosened, and her husband's voice 
could not rouse her. 

In a wildness of futile horror, he fell upon that 
implacable Shape, beating, battling, struggling. The 
unresisting, unheeding One only bent lower, lower over 
the bed, till slowly His arms opened. And the man 
knew that she who was his wife was being drawn up 
into the wide clasp. At the same instant. Dr. George's 
voice broke in hoarsely. 

" Steigert ! She's going ! Can't we hold her till 
he comes ? " 

Then Robert Berkeley flung himself prone by 
Helen's body, calling her by the names only they two 
had known, and by the beauty and might of their love, 
to come back to him. Though the still body did not 
move, though no least pressure answered from those 
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passive fingers, he would not give up. The unfaltering 
figure above them bent lower still, but with his lips at 
her lips, his heart against hers, the man fought for the 
soul already half within the Other's grasp. 

Suddenly from the distant comer, came a shrill, 
weak cry. ... 

A moment later, the Angel of Birth and the Angel 
of Death had left Robert Berkeley's home. In the cor- 
ner, a nurse cried over a living child, while, at the 
bedside, two doctors dared not speak, lest they stop the 
now faint breathing of the sleeping wife. 

At Cross Street, the conductor of the bumping, 
bob-tail car touched Berkeley on the shoulder. 

" It's your comer. Sir," he said twice, before the 
huddled figure of the minister shook itself into startled 
action. 

He had come back ! That was the insane thought 
that kept pace with his stumbling feet as he raced down 
the long block. He had come back ! But would she 
still be there? Over and over the words rang in his 
brain, and the strangeness of them, or of what was 
behind them, never entered his mind. It was not till 
long afterwards, indeed, that any of all that day's hours 
seemed strange or inexplicable. At the time, he did not 
think it queer when Dr. George htmg on to his hands 
and broke down utterly, trying to say that " She was 
asleep. She will live — ^by a miracle." He did not even 
marvel when Helen's waking eyes met his and she 
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whispered how she had feared he could not keep her 
from " those wide-spread arms." 

But afterwards — when it was grown somewhat far 
and shadowy to Helen, something hardly to be thought 
of, except as it added a new mystery and a new beauty 
to their love, and to the child who was a part of it all — 
afterwards, he thought and marvelled more and more. 
Yet, back of the tmcertainties of thought, beneath the 
doubts of reason and acquired knowledge, was some- 
thing that dropped question into profoundest surety. 
He knew the truth of all ,that had been that day, even 
though it forever remained impossible of wording. 

And, after all, of one incredible miracle, the quelling 
of those maddened mill hands, there was demonstrable 
proof. Helen's husband did not need remind himself 
what had wrought that miracle. "Was then," he 
asked Dr. George, " the mere znsion of love which his 
words had shown those infuriated men, possessed of 
greater power than that love itself ? " And Dr. George 
is not sure of his answer. 
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THIRTY years before, Mrs. Ruthven and the man 
waiting below in her drawing-room had come 
to the end of a stormy engagement. It was also 
the third time they had come to a similar end within 
twelve months. That this was really the end, with no 
more beginning all over again, was partly because of 
their vehement desire, and partly because of circum- 
stance. So far as desire ,was concerned, they had 
finally reached the exhausted state where the prospect 
of fighting had ceased to be exciting, — it merely bored 
them. Circumstance, however, had most to do with 
keeping Mark Hamnlond and Adelaide Barr apart. 
Adelaide had gone to Europe after that last break, and 
before time and separation might have brought them to- 
gether again, she met and married Horace Ruthven. 
From then till now, curiously enough, the two had 
never met. But if she had never seen him in all these 
years, Mrs. Ruthven had heard much of Mark Ham- 
mond. There were few, indeed, who had not. If 
certain other architects had more noisily enthusiastic 
clienteles, probably no one on either side of the Atlantic 
was more honored or admired by those who knew what 
original, yet restrained, exquisitely daring, yet strictly 
sane, triumphs of architecture mean. Mrs. Ruthven 
herself had seen one after another of these triumphs, 
and she had studied them with an amazement that hadl 
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never really ceased, though a certain surety of belief had 
gradually tempered the amazement It was this belief 
which had been the underlying cause of the note she 
had written Mark Hammond after she had heard he 
was to be in town to discuss the proposed new terminal 
with the Railroad Directors. 

But now, suddenly, as she was half-way down stairs 
to meet him, neither the belief nor even the great need 
which had urged her to the note, seemed to make that 
note excusable. What excuse, indeed, was there for 
the bare fact that, without any explanation or apology, 
after thirty years of silence and separation, she had 
asked him to call ? The only explanation possible, her 
palpitating heart now tardily reminded her, would 
certainly make her assurance seem more scandalously 
forward. Why she had not thought all this earlier, 
she could not, for the life of her now, understand. 
Somehow, she had quieted all imeasiness by the con- 
tinual repetition that " Mark would understand." Now, 
alas, as step by step she got nearer the drawing-room, 
she grew more alarmingly sure that he would not. She 
began to wonder why she went on. Why not send word 
she had been taken suddenly ill? On the last bend of 
the stairs she stopped, wavered, and then, an entire 
revulsion of feeling swept her. And for seconds she 
stood there, so overwhelmed with the grotesquely hu- 
morous aspect of it all that she grabbed the newel post 
m both hands to keep back the hysterical laughter that 
threatened to follow. 
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Once composed and in control of herself, she walked 
swiftly down, across the hall. But that mental turn- 
over was undoubtedly partly responsible for the greet- 
ing she gave the tall, grey-haired man who met her, on 
his part, she said to herself, " exactly as if he had been 
doing it for the whole thirty years of yesterdays! " 

" You are not half as different as you should be, for 
all this time," she smiled up at him. 

Mr. Hammond's grey eyes regarded her with a slow 
care which denied their twinkle. " What do you call 
white hair and wrinkles? Does your own escape 
blind you to them in others ? " 

" It is fortimate," said Mrs. Ruthven as she rang 
for tea, " that the shades are well down. Sit over there, 
Mark, then I shall continue to have what advantage the 
shadow can furnish." 

" With every crease and hollow I own in clear 
relief? You haven't grown more considerate with the 
years, Adelaide." Her first name came as smoothly as 
if he had not wondered whether he would be allowed to 
use it. 

Her eyebrows fluttered slightly. " Yes," she said, 
" I have. But to-day I need all the advantage I can get." 

Before he could adjust his mind to that last sentence, 
the tea-things were brought in, and in watching her 
quick hands over the tray he forgot it altogether. 

" Is it still three lumps ? " she asked, with the tongs 
poised over the sugar-bowl. 

" It is two. And moreover," he said severely, " you 
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are only pretending to remember that it was three. For 
it never was." 

^' You have forgotten. I distinctly recall how Amy 
Carlton used to revile you for those three lumps. She 
said it was positive proof of a lack of self-control." 

He laughed. " She never needed that proof, so far 
as I was concerned. Did you used to take three, too ? " 

" You think it might have been six ? " 

" Well," he stirred his tea gently, " perhaps ten 
would better have expressed us both." 

" Ten ! Twenty ! Any number ! " 

Mr. Hammond was intent on his sugar, which would 
not melt. " We were a rather irrepressible, yeasty 
pair. 

" Yeasty," acquiesced Mrs. Ruthven, " is a most 
descriptive adjective for our fermentative tempera- 
ments. How did you ever get over it, Mark? " 

"Over it? Over what?" 

" The yeasty quality, of course. You didn't show 
convincing promise in that direction, when I knew you." 

" How do you know I am over it now? " 

" My dear Mark ! " Her drawl was mildly sar- 
castic. " Modesty need not lead you to belittle other 
people's intelligence. If I had never heard anything 
about you personally I couldn't very well escape know- 
ing something of your work. Especially as we lived 
nearly five years opposite your St. Luke." 

"You did? How long ago?" He was plainly 
glad of the diversion. 
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But she was not to be decoyed. " And if that is not 
your Probate Court, or your Temple of Art, or even 
Sanderson's Palace," she smiled challenge, " certainly 
even my limited vision can see it is not the product of 
yeast/' 

He picked up her gauge with avidity. " Now that 
Philistinism isn't worthy of you, Adelaide. Have the 
artists of all time been models of temperance ? Do you 
measure their achievements by their characters? " 

" Pooh! I know all the old aphorisms. Even 
Whistler's *Art, the Jade.' Nevertheless, I'll never 
believe the effervescing Mark Hammond I used to know 
could design buildings with the balance, the restraint, 
characteristic of every one of yotu's. Besides," she 
laughed softly, " I know about you, also." 

"Oh! Well!" He lifted his cup to the victor. 
"Of course, if you are not above using the regular 
woman's tactics ! " 

" Most legitimate of means. Besides, I need any* 
thing I can put my hands on in the way of help to-day.", 

"Help? To-day? Adelaide, I am guessing you 
have changed quite as much as you claim I have. 
But, — in the old days, — ^this," his gesture included her 
and the tea-table as well as himself, " this would be your 
way of getting at something too important to risk direct 
attack. Now, don't you think you might as well 
eliminate the rest of the skirmishing? " 

Her fac^ crinkled with delight. " Mark, haven't 
you any more respect for these past thirty years ? You 
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act as if they were not. Really, I almost expected to 
hear that once familiar phrase, * Adelaide, what are you 
driving at ? ' " It was a bubbling imitation of a heavy, 
irritated tone. 

Mr. Hammond threw back his head, laughing. 
"Well, what are you?" 

She frowned at his levity. " It really is beyond 
reason, you know, to boimce into things so. We need 
to get reacquainted first." 

" Oh! Do we? " he chuckled. " Do you feel so 
strange as all that ? I don't. I am sure it is the most 
natural thing in the world for me to want to know," he 
leaned forward impressively, " Adelaide, what are you 
driving at ? " 

But Mrs. Ruthven did not laugh. Instead, the 
crinkles about her mouth and eyes disappeared as if they 
had been wiped out, and her cheeks whitened. For a 
minute, while he watched, his own amusement fading^ 
she stared down at her hands held tensely in her lap. 

" I'm beginning to feel," she said at last, with a 
smile that was wholly nerves, " as I did before I saw 
you. That I have no vestige of excuse and no manners. 
But," the tense hands spread out into an involuntary, ap- 
pealing motion, and her breath came short, " Mark ! 
Have you any children ? " 

The unexpectedness of the question struck her 
listener like a blow on the head. " One, a girl," he said. 

"Ah! Then you will understand. Though it is 
different with a girl. My Margaret doesn't have to be 
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worried about. But Frank, my son/' the quick words 
slowed, and a trace of hesitation came into her eyes. 
Then, with a gesture which our Gallic cousins would 
say was " of a finality," she rejected all further indirec- 
tion. "Will you take him into your office, Mark?" 

The astounding simplicity of that remark left Mr. 
Hammond blinking in total and silent vacuity. 

Mrs. Ruthven choked queerly at his unmeaning 
stare, and then with a long breath she plunged in still 
deeper. " It is this way. Frank got his degree in 
architecture at the Institute, and he has had two years 
at the Beaux Arts since. They all tell me he has talent. 
Robson and Blackwell have offered him a place, and he 
is wild to accept. And I can't see how to prevent 
him, — unless — ^you will take him with you." 

" For the love of reason," murmured Mr. Ham- 
mond, " please elucidate a little more." 

" I don't want him to go to Robson and Blackwell," 
repeated Mrs. Ruthven, "and I do want him to be 
with you." 

The fact that it was a statement instead of a ques- 
tion possibly gave it more deamess. At least, the 
man's astonishment began to take some definite shape. 
" But it is incredible," he expostulated. " A fellow that 
has a chance with Robson and Blackwell! Why, he 
wouldn't look at me ! Don't you know they represent 
progress ? America up-to-date ? Any one who would 
suit them would call me an old fogy." 

" That," said Mrs. Ruthven calmly, " is too non- 
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sensical to pass for modesty. And I don't care what 
they represent. It is what they are that I object to." 
Then, suddenly, she held out her hands again, with that 
unconscious, appealing gesture, which brought vividly 
before the man's eyes the girl of thirty years ago. 
" Mark ! I haven't the ghost of an excuse. It is posi- 
tively indecent If there were nothing else, don't you 
suppose I know what I am asking ? Don't I know there 
isn't a yoimg architect in the coimtry but would give his 
head for the chance I am begging for Frank ? With no 
right, no excuse, except my boy's desperate need." 

" Nonsense ! " His laugh helped to dissipate the 
tensity of the atmosphere. " My dear Adelaide, I am 
not an aeronaut. Consider my limitations, and kindly 
come down to board walks, and — ah — ^keep there long 
enough to give me a vision of the why. Why not 
Robson and Blackwell ? Why such * desperate need ' ? 
And why, particularly why, should the need, need Mark 
Hammond?" 

She looked up quickly at his humorous eyes, but her 
own did not lighten. " It is not so simple," she said 
with some difficulty, " to answer those whys. They are 
all a part of a very long story. I hoped I should not 
have to bother you with it." 

" It won't bother me, Adelaide," he said quietly. 

She gave him a grateful glance, and began again 
slowly, as if groping for words. " I shall have to go 
back nearly thirty years, Mark. After, — we separated 
— I didn't at once grow wiser, you know, or less im- 
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pulsive. But at least I began to realize something of 
what I really was. And — ^the possibilities of that self 
I discovered — frightened me. That was why I married 
Horace Ruthven. He was the antithesis of what I — 
of what we were, Mark. There was nothing impulsive 
in him, or capricious,— or — ^well — I called it tempera^ 
ment in those days. And when the ceremony was over, 
and I was his wife forever,— do you know what I felt 
strongest of all ? Gratitude." 

" Gratitude ! Ye gods ! " Mark Hammond's laugh 
sounded brittle. " You, of all women ! " 

" That's why. Because I was the one of all women 
to feel it. It was as if the captain of a terribly rakish, 
unseaworthy craft suddenly finds that the rest of his 
voyages are to be made in quiet waters where no storms 
ever break. Wouldn't such a captain feel grateful ? " 

He was leaning against the mantel-piece, looking 
down at her with narrowed, intent eyes. " I don't 
know. It would depend upon what sort of a captain he 
really was. Maybe he liked the risks, even the storms." 

" My dear Mark ! " she mocked him, " you are turn- 
ing the leaves too fast. In the beginning, even a very 
dare-devil captain, particularly if he has just had one 
shipwreck, and been frightened, — ^would think the pros- 
pective, prosperous, peaceful voyages fit subject for 
thanksgiving." 

'* But later on ? " There was a curiously vivid light 
in his eyes, denying the cold tones. " When the eternal 
smoothness and dulness, and everlasting routine of 
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clean decks, made him remember the raging seas and the 
changing skies, and the waves that bring the depths 
beneath to kiss the clouds? What then? " 

" Then," said Mrs. Ruthven evenly, without looking 
at him, " then, especially, a sensible captain might be 
expected to recall that tumultuous seas and rushing 
winds were most dangerous for an unseaworthy craft." 

He laughed shortly. " Did the smooth seas and the 
imbroken, staring simshine make the captain sensible, 
Adelaide?" 

She turned down the blaze under the kettle with 
an unsteady hand. " Don't you see why I hoped to 
escape the story ? " Her voice matched the shaking 
hand, and she pushed her chair sharply back and walked 
over to the window and pulled up the shade. 

The man watched her in silence, his eyes still filled 
with the curious, vivid light. Then he laughed again. 
'* I think you do not need to tell the story. Because 
I can tell you one that will match it. Shall I ? " 

She turned swiftly, and the hazel of her eyes had 
become black, the way astonishment had made them, he 
remembered, thirty years ago. " You ! " She sank 
into a chair. " You can't match it. No one could." 

" Not in detail, perhaps. But in essentials, — well, 
— ^you shall see." He stood before her, unbent, tall, 
the light cutting down one side of his face, outlining 
the straight nose and the square chin below the short 
grey moustache. " It is another captain and another 
boat. But those are the details. For the boat was just 
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as bad, the captain an equal dare-devil. And he had 
been shipwrecked, too, and scared, and he had found 
out that his leaky, cranky ship could not brave the ocean 
wild. And he, too, was put into quiet waters and kept 
safe from all storms. But presently he grew to loathe 
those still, stupid, endless voyages. With all his soul he 
longed for the life and excitement and the dread and 
even the shipwreck, of the untamed seas. Often he 
longed to poke holes in the old ship and watch her 
sink with him and all the cargo, right there in the safety 
of her harbor." 

Mrs. Ruthven was leaning forward, her face, which 
she had forgotten to keep back in the shadow, showing 
pale and drawn. " Oh ! But you didn't ! And you 
stayed right on, — ^and never even tried to escape ! " 

He wheeled about and walked to the other end of 
the room and back before he answered. And then the 
suppressed excitement which had been thrilling his voice 
was gone. In its place was a quietness almost apathetia 
" I had forgotten that it had to be all or nothing with 
you. I shouldn't have gone so far. I remember," the 
sombreness of his eyes lightened briefly, " I remember 
I frequently used to lament just such indiscretions ! But 
since I have done it, you may as well know the rest. In 
the early years, when the maniacal fever gripped me 
worst, there were times when I did,— escape. It doesn't 
matter how, or where. Sometimes I believe I didn't 
half know myself. But always I was conscious that if 
it had not been for one thing, sometime, when revolt 
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grew strongest, there would have been no OMning bade" 
'* And that one thing," Mrs. Ruthven's voice was so 
low he hardly heard it, " was your wife's opinion of 
you." 

" Yes," he said simply. " How did you know? " 
She smiled with tightened lips. " Did you not say 
the stories were alike ? So far, the only difference is 
that I never did escape, actually, even for a few hours. 
But that was only because I was a woman. I don't 
know if it was the same kind of thing which influenced 
you, but it accomplished similar results. It wasn't so 
much my husband's love for me, as it was his total 
miscomprehension of what I really was. And if I had 
explained for hours, he never would have understood 
better. He was certain he knew me exactly. And if 
I had done the wildest deed of the many wild ones I 
cogitated, he still would have believed the same. Never, 
no matter what I did, would he have blamed me. If it 
were beyond all pardon, he would have put me into a 
sanatorium, and mournfully kept me there till the mad- 
ness had passed. And so, — ^paradoxically, enough, — 
the very miscomprehension which drove me of tenest to 
the brink, was always what brought me back. There 
was nothing so restraining as the knowledge that the 
most flagrant insistence upon my personality would 
only bring a pitying care for overworked nerves, 
brought on, most likely, by indigestion ! " 

" And you stood that for all those years, and never 
broke ! Gracious Powers ! " 
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She smiled wryly. " Oh ! I broke, often. I have 
even smashed my boudoir chairs! But it wasn't such 
an expensive form of revolt, and its effects were less 
lasting than taking to drink !** 

" It would have been better for me if I had smashed 
all the chairs in the house. And you had less com- 
pensation afterwards than I. For what always brought 
me back from my insanities was not lack of compre- 
hension, but over-comprehension. To this day I am 
not sure if my wife ever understood that part of my 
nature so foreign to her own. But, certainly, she 
ignored it. So far as any outward recognition went, 
it simply did not exist for her. What did exist was 
my ambition, my ability, my reputation. Every effort 
of her life went to the furthering of these. In her mind 
she saw me on a lofty pinnacle, a sort of compoimd peak 
made of the admiration of men, and the pure brilliance 
of my achievements." He laughed, but the red 
streaked his face. " And she never let me forget that 
she did see me there. And after a while, — ^well — ^the 
least I could do was to abstain from deliberately flinging 
myself off into the abyss below. And so, — ^my dear 
Adelaide, you perceive what is the real value of the 
poise, the restraint, — ^in building and man, — ^which you 
profess to admire ! '* His voice had a cynical edge, but 
there was only weariness in his level eyes. 

Mrs. Ruthven's eyes were tired, too. " We might 
both be called puppets who behave properly only when 
our strings are pulled by our managing-actors. But 
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we have behaved so long, Mark, don't you beHeve we 
have learned the tricks now ? Aren't we safe to go it 
alone ? " The phrase was saved from banality, not by 
the jesting quality of the tones, but by the child-Uke 
wist fulness in the dark hazel eyes. 

He kept his glance full upon her. " I don't know, 
Adelaide. Though," his regard wavered slightly, and a 
queer hesitancy that held a hint of boyish bluntness crept 
into his voice, " my wife has been dead three years." 

"And my husband nearly four." The words 
seemed to be directed to her own hearing rather than 
his. Then, with a motion as if putting something 
behind her, she came over to his side. " What you have 
said, Mark, only makes me surer. And brings me back 
to the beginning again. Will you take Frank ? " As 
he started to speak, she lifted a peremptory hand. 
"Let me tell you. Frank is myself, — ^put into a man's 
make-up. From almost his birth I have known it 
And as the years have gone on it has been more and 
more evident. Because I knew, because I understood 
so well, I could help, and guard him, even when he did 
not suspect my supervision. It has been my one hope, 
to keep him from the shipwreck I knew would be so 
easy. And so far I have won. He is safer, and better, 
—oh ! much better than I was thirty years ago." Her 
palms clung palm against palm, as if the pressure would 
steady her voice. " But I do not dare let him go alto- 
gether. That is why he must not accept the Robson 
and Blackwell offer. It is the very infhience I dread 
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most for him. They would understand him as little 
as — ^my husband understood him or me. They cannot 
even comprehend the kind of talent he has, though they 
admire it. And that undiscriminating admiration would 
be oil on the flames which would ultimately consume 
that talent — ^and — ^my boy." 

" But aren't you making him out pretty weak, as 
well as pretty inflammable stuff ? " 

"But what were we, Mark, at his age?'* Her 
words came quick, combating. " Certain influences, 
non-comprehending, but extraordinarily restraining,, 
have made us what we are. But if we had had the re- 
straining and the comprehending, wouldn't we have 
been saved much — ^that should be — ^needless? And if 
he goes to Robson and Blackwell, there will be neither 
comprehension nor restraint. While if you take him,— 
oh ! don't you see, Mark ? You can't help but imder- 
stand him, for, — ^he is almost as much like you, as you 
were, as he is like me. And you know the pitfalls for 
such as he better even than I do. Mark ! Think what 
it would have meant to you at his age to be under a man 
who could have understood as you can understand 
him!" 

Mr. Hammond had walked over to the window and 
was staring out into the darkening street *' How old 
is the youngster?" The abrupt question soimded 
wholly irrelevant. 

" Twenty-four." 

" Two years younger than I was when you, — ^when 
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we called each other names, and refused to play any 
more 1 " He faced her, his hands behind him, his eyes 
showing once more a vivid light through their intent 
regard. "If we both had had what you think I can 
give the boy, Adelaide, perhaps — we might have been, 
— ^playing — ^yet." 

She groped blindly for the chair behind her. " And 
because I can't bear that Frank shouldn't have such 
chance to — to — ^play — I am begging you to take him." 

Again the man turned to the window, and his voice 
sounded curiously distant as he asked, " You said you 
had a daughter. Is she like your son ? " 

" Not in the least, thank Heaven ! " The tone of the 
hasty words impressed her hearer as being the first 
really natural and imrestrained that he had heard from 
her lips. " She is like her father. Steady, reliable, 
and as pretty as she is phlegmatic and tmimaginative. 
Oh ! There is no trouble about her future ! '' Her 
voice railed affectionately. 

" My Beatrice is not phlegmatic, but I am not worry- 
ing about her future, either. I am her besotted father, 
Adelaide, so you'll forgive me." His voice, too, had a 
newer, gayer ring. " For I think she is adorable." 

** Is she like her mother? " She was conscious of 
decidedly more interest than her polite query indicated. 

" Fortunately for her, she is, very much. But I 
can tell you what she is more definitely than that." He 
looked at her with an affected amusement that did not 
in the least doak the paternal pride beneath. '^ She is 
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extremely like us, Adelaide, as we were at her age, — 
plus the control, the steadiness, and the sureness we 
never had." 

Mrs. Ruthven dropped her eyes to hide the moisture 
which suddenly filled them. " Beata Beatrix," she said 
half under her breath. 

He smiled gravely. " What I have always called 
her. And what she has been, and made living, for me." 

" I know. Have I not had Frank ? " Then her 
hazel eyes, that to him seemed at that moment to hold 
the years all imspent, in their pleading, lifted squarely 
to his. " But I want you to have him, now." 

" You never used to forget the main point at issue, 
either, Adelaide ! " He smiled down at her. " Oh I 
I suppose I shall have to see the boy." 

Her eyes shone back at him. " Then you will take 
him, Mark. You can't resist him." 

" Is he as much like his mother as all that? I'd 
better look out for my Beatrice, then." 

"Mark!" With a little cry she held out both 
hands. "Mark! If they should! If we could see 
them rectify our blunders! " 

His hands closed over hers and held them. " It 
might almost make the blunders worth while. Espe- 
cially, Adelaide, i f — i f — who knows ? Maybe we might 
rectify some of them ourselves ! " 



II 
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THE incredible had happened. Mayor Patrick 
Muldoon had created a City Art Commission, 
and as one of its three members he had ap- 
pointed Mr. Richmond Appleton, a well-known enemy 
of political corruption, and one of the keenest art 
critics of the state. This, for a city whose statues and 
monuments and public buildings were the expensive 
product of a Graft which didn't know the difference, 
as Colonel Atwater declared, between a St. Gaudens 
and a prison stone-cutter ! The Reform Club, of which 
the Colonel was president, and the Daily Star, its 
journal, were overwhelmed with astonishment, joy and 
self-congratulation at the Mayor's extraordinary act. 

The Mayor smiled blandly. Appleton's confreres 
on the Commission were Mr. John O'Flaherty, a con- 
tractor for diunp carts and drays and diggers of earth 
and hewers of stone, and Mr. Samuel Kosh, who dealt 
in plumbers and plumbing supplies. Via the Mayor's 
guiding and sharing hand they had furnished their 
specialties to the city long and profitably. And yet, the 
High Brows seemed to fail to notice their potential 
usefulness as majority members of the Art Commis- 
sion ! No wonder His Honor the Mayor could smile 
blandly, with comfortable reassurance that once more 
he had outwitted his adversaries. 

A month later, however, when Colonel Francis 
162 
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Atwater died. His Honor found he had been a little too 
sure. In a codicil dated the very day of the formation 
of the Art Commission, the Colonel left forty thousand 
dollars for two foimtains to be erected in City Park. 
But there was to be no bequest at all, unless Richmond 
Appleton remained Art Commissioner throughout the 
time necessary for selecting the designs and building 
the foimtains. Moreover, nothing but the designs and 
the manner of choosing them were left to the discretion 
of the Art Commission. The entire mechanical part, 
from the digging of the earth beneath to the manipula- 
tion of the water which was to spring out above, was 
put into the hands of certain specified firms. It was 
notice to Mr. Patrick Muldoon that there wasn't so 
much as the hire of one tip cart, or the price of half a 
foot of lead pipe for him or his in all those forty 
thousand dollars. 

His Honor read the warning, grinned not ill- 
naturedly, and passed the word along. When dead 
certainty opposed both fighting and manipulation, 
Patrick Muldoon believed in getting into the band 
wagon of the opposition. Therefore, the Trumpeter, 
His Honor's own paper, was soon quoting Mr. 
Appleton's imreserved opinion of the statues and monu- 
ments in the city parks and squares. It even gave his 
facts and figures concerning the graft which was behind 
the erection of all of them, — ^not one having come into 
being during either of Mayor Muldoon's two terms of 
office! 
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Thus, for all practical purposes, and much quicker 
than he could have believed possible, Richmond 
Appleton found himself, to politicians, press, and 
public, really the Art Commission. His two confreres 
on the Commission were, in fact, the only ones who did 
not so amiably and rapidly step into line. They had to 
behave, in essentials, because Muldoon told them to. 
But they were pretty sore over the pickings from that 
forty thousand dollars which they had lost They did 
not like " Swells," either, and they scorned '* Re- 
formers." And for a while the atmosphere in the Art 
Commissioners' office had a tang to it that smelled of 
powder. 

If Kosh and O'Flaherty had known, Appleton's ex- 
pression, as he sniffed it, was not imlike that of an old 
war horse sensing a coming battle. What thereupon 
began to happen, or how, neither Kosh nor O'Flaherty 
ever figured out. They had never heard of a certain 
quality belonging to Mr. Richmond Appleton which 
explained why he had always been on the Reform 
Club's committees for direct dealing with City Hall. 
It was the quality, in fact, which had led Mayor 
Muldoon to put him on the Art Commission. His 
Honor didn't know an Art Expert from a store-keeper. 
But, as he told his old friend Sergeant Riordari of the 
police, " You could talk to Mr. Appleton, and he didn't 
treat you as if you were the dirt under his feet." 

Now Kosh and O'Flaherty were a wary, well-sea- 
soned pair. They expected in their new office to be 
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scorned and run over rough-shod, — ^though they meant 
to oppose every obstacle not entirely against Muldoon's 
orders to that But presently, to their mystification, 
they found themselves being consulted, their advice 
asked, and every step of the way Appleton had laid out 
explained and illuminated exactly as if, as O'Flaherty 
expressed it later, " The three av thim were av wan 
moind, only 'twas His Nibs cud talk it out, he bein' 
brought up to talk." 

But that was not immediately." For some time 
Kosh and O'Flaherty only stared askance, in dumb 
bewilderment, but still on guard. Finally, however, 
Appleton began writing advertisements, inviting every 
sculptor and architect in the land to send in designs for 
the f otmtains. Then Kosh and O'Flaherty found their 
tongues. There were absolutely no such orders in the 
Colonel's will. Why didn't Appleton turn over the job 
to some artist friend? He answered simply. It 
wouldn't be fair to give the prize to a friend instead of 
to the best design. The stupefaction of the other two 
stared wide-eyed. It was assuredly beyond them. But 
somehow, after this, the militant atmosphere in the Art 
Commissioners* office rapidly lost its pimgency. And 
not so much later, it was O'Flaherty himself who 
summed up the situation in a conversation with his wife. 

" Misther Appleton," he began his exposition, " isn't 
shtuck on his own knowin', nor despisin' the knowin' av 
ither people. 'Tis mesilf he was askin' about the new 
tip-cant the city's orderin'. An' he compleeminted me 
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on the way I cud make it plain. Tis a tacher I cud 
have been, Tm thinkin*. Him an' me, we cud both have 
been, betther than most there is. Sure, 'tis quare how 
ign'rant the schools lave ye. Did I iver know before 
what Ionic an' Corynthic is? I did not. An' they 
was, — before Noah an' the Ark, maybe." 

Being requested by the Bosom-of-His-Family to 
explain their relations to foimtains, he elucidated that 
" Ionic is whin they're sthraight an' square, an' no more 
trimmin's than a derby. An' Corynthic is the furbelows 
av the wimmen, with flowers on their heads and curled- 
over feathers, tucked in an' out. 'Tis the plain kind 
that's tonier, an' more fit for fountains ; as a rule, ye 
onderstand, Bridget. For sometimes there's beauty in 
a pile av curlycues, an' sometimes there is not 'Tis 
His Nibs knows, an' can decide in the twinklin' av half 
an eye if he'll putt the model on the ' no-good ' pile, or 
kape it fiU" future rif'rance." 

All of which explains why Mr. Richmond Appleton, 
who knew little of the charm of himself, but had con- 
siderable pride in his pedagogic ability, became so 
greatly gratified with the teachableness of his two com- 
panions. Only once, in the weeks following, did he 
have some doubts as to how far his instruction had 
penetrated. 

It was the morning when O'Flaherty opened the box 
holding two small models of foimtains. With the most 
cursory of glances, Appleton motioned them over to the 
"no-good pile." But the other men were grinning 
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fatuously, while O'Flaherty murmured over and over, 
" Babbies, now ! Babbies an' turtles ! An' babbies an' 
a swan! With wather to be playin' over thim! 
Bedad, now! Wouldn't ye be callin' thim swate?" 
He turned towards Appleton, for the first time sensing 
his disapproval. 

And Kosh liked them also ! Appleton looked at his 
two aides, and then at the two models, with nearly equal 
despair. For those babies were wretchedly drawn, and 
grouped without the least evidence of even rudimentary 
ideas of composition. 

His disappointed face accomplished much more 
than his explanation of the banality of the designs. 
Kosh and O'Flaherty hastened to assure him they didn't 
care for the babies ! And O'Flaherty loyally stifled a 
deep sigh as he slowly pushed them over to the rejected 
pile. 

But they did not stay there long. The next morn- 
ing Sergeant Daniel Riordan of the Police presented 
himself at the office while Commissioner Appleton was 
out. O'Flaherty and he were old friends. And 
O'Flaherty knew that the Mayor and Riordan were 
older friends still. He knew, too, that there was no 
post givable by City Hall which Riordan might not 
have. Yet he had never taken any. His public ex- 
planation had been that he wasn't after a job you'd only 
get to lose with every change of election day. 

Now, as he came into the office, the first thing his 
eyes lighted upon were the groups of the rejected babies. 
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" Ah ! " he said then. It was a long drawn *' ah/* 
full of satisfaction and certainty. 

Mr. O'Flaherty did not recognize the sound. " The 
feller that did thim didn't know how to putt a naked 
babby's head on his shoulders at all, at all/' he quoted 
complacently. " An' luke at the size av the heads, jvill 
yez?" 

" What's the matter with them ? Babies and turtles 
and babies and a swan, — ^what's better for runnin' water 
out of fountains ? " 

" 'Tis the idjee av babbies, that you like, an' so yez 
don't think av the way they're done." Mr. O'Flaherty 
glibly reproduced his own lesson. 

** Babies is babies," Riordan returned briefly. " And 
who wouldn't like them? The whole city would if it 
had a chance. And who's a right to choose what it 
wants if it isn't the city it's for? " 

O'Flaherty stiffened. " 'Tis the wan who's payin' 
for thim has the first right An' he lift it to the Art 
Commission." 

"The Art Commission!" retorted Mr. Daniel 
Riordan sharply. " Ain't you one of the Art Commis- 
sion ? And wouldn't you choose the babies yourself ? " 

" I would not," said Mr. O'Flaherty manfully. 
" There's wan av the three av us that knows Arrt, — ^an* 
'tis him will have the say." 

"Wu— 11," said Mr. Riordan, meditatively, "I 
dunno." And he departed, somewhat to O'Flahert/s 

■ 

discomfort, without looking at another design. 
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Soon after the prize competition was over. 
Appleton had finally chosen two, sent in under the same 
nom-de-plume, which from their first appearance had 
insistently proclaimed their charm and beauty over all 
the rest One, called the " Spirit of the River," was a 
godlike youth, his head and hands lifted skyward, as if 
drawing down life for the bubbling spring at his feet. 
The other, the " Sprite of Fountains,*' showed a laugh- 
ing, dancing girl, with water curling at her feet, risings 
caught in her hands, thrown over her head, to sink and 
rise again. Even Kosh and O'Flaherty, uninstructed, 
could not help feeling something of the beauty of the 
two, and Appleton did his pedagogic best to make them 
comprehend the reasons for their meriting the prize. 
And when the sealed envelope was opened, holding the 
sculptor's real name, they were almost as delighted as 
Appleton himself. For the name was that of the 
" biggest sculptor of them all." Kosh and O'Flaherty 
knew that because Appleton had said so many times. 

Appleton himself felt like singing the Hallelujah 
Chorus up and down the length and breadth of the town. 
They were actually to have two beautiful works of art, 
by a very great man, free from the slightest taint of 
graft 1 One swift, involimtary wave of self-gratula- 
tion swept over him. For a second he wondered if 
perhaps he had not better take a more prominent part 
in the Reform Club's crusade against other graft ! The 
idea of a conceited ass, he labelled it promptly after, and 
a few hours later he gave it more opprobrious title. 
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It was while he was out for luncheon that Mayor 
Muldoon and Sergeant Riordan called on the other two 
Commissioners. Partly His Honor came to see the 
models which were to receive the prize, and partly to 
look at the two babies, which his friend Riordan 
pulled indignantly out from the rejected heap. But 
mostly he came to give certain definite instructions to 
his long-time henchmen, Kosh and O'Flaherty. The 
instructions were plain enough, but for once His Honor 
gave them with an internal disrelish which O'Flaherty 
sensed before he overheard the Mayor's remark to the 
Sergeant as they left the room. 

*' Tis a pity, Dan," said Mr. Muldoon, sighing. 
" Sure, there's no one but yourself I'd be buttin' in for." 

Nevertheless, there were the orders. Kosh and 
O'Flaherty knew what they meant, and they were as 
greatly uncomfortable as two people could be who had 
never before objected to such commands. Even people 
of wider training than Messrs. Kosh and O'Flaherty, 
however, do not beggar themselves for principle. But 
one thing, the truth, at least, they were bound Appleton 
should know. So, in reluctant sentences, he got it 
They had been more than willing to let him choose the 
prize designs. Also, they knew that his opinion was 
worth much more than theirs. But, as for liking, — ^the 
babies and turtles and swan were what they really liked 
best. And would have to vote for. That was the 
blunt ending. 

Appleton would hardly have believed how he could 
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be hurt to find that these two, who had apparently fol- 
lowed him so cordially and believingly, were now 
against him. The whole thing left him stranded. All 
his work and hopes were so completely ruined that they 
might as well never have been. In fact, the will of 
Colonel Atwater, and Colonel Atwater's intention and 
his money, — ^had all better never have been. They 
were to be nothing but instruments for defeating the 
very purpose for which they had been devised. And 
all because Patrick Muldoon's taste so decreed. For at 
first O'Flaherty and Kosh did not mention Daniel 
Riordan. At length, however, OTlaherty gave what 
he knew of the motive behind the Mayor's orders. 

It was not wholly necessity which urged Mr. 
OTlaherty to this. The line he drew between what 
was fair and what was not would have seemed an 
extraordinarily wobbling and uncertain line to moralists 
and reformers. It was neither wobbling nor uncertain 
to Mr. O'Flaherty himself. How he drew it was always 
largely determined by his personal likes and dislikes. 
Why not ? Isn't nearly everybody's line made similarly, 
except that of the moralist and theoretic reformer? 
Who only have to draw it on paper. At all events there 
was no doubt in OTlaherty's mind where he drew it this 
time, nor why he drew it there. It was Mr. Appleton's 
job, choosing the designs for the fountains. And it 
was as dirty a piece of business to take it from him as it 
would be for Appleton to step in and try to nm his, 
John O'Flaherty's tip-carts. 
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His state of mind, therefore, helped Appleton to get 
to the bottom of the Mayor's orders, though why 
Riordan was interested in those models, or any models, 
O'Flaherty had no guess. 

The end of the conference was what might have 
been its beginning. They opened the envelope holding 
the name of the sculptor of the babies. In very fine, 
quaint script, they read, "John Corking, 3 Willow 
Court." It meant nothing to Appleton. His 
companion studied it f rowningly. 

" Corking, — Corking," he murmured. " Haven't 
I heard the name av him? An' Willow Coort — 

Willow . Be jabbers ! " He \yhirled upon the 

other. " 'Tis there where the Sergeant's Mither lives. 

An' — there's some shtory I've heard, ^but 'tis gone 

intirely." He scratched his head helplessly. 

" O'Flaherty," said Appleton, putting the name 
back into the envelope, and the envelope into the safe, 
" we'll delay a few hours announcing the prize winners. 
And if we can find out why Sergeant Riordan selected 
the babies, — ^well — ^maybe, O'Flaherty, we can choose 
our own foimtains after all." 

And the way he said " We " and " Our," explained 
partly why O'Flaherty was on the side of the Upper 
Town Swell, who was opposed to O'Flaherty's friend, 
Patrick Muldoon. 

The next morning, by special invitation. Sergeant 
Riordan was in Mr. Appleton's library, smoking one of 
Mr. Appleton's gold-and-red-banded cigars, and lis- 
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tening to what Mr. Appleton had sent for him to hear. 
And his outside imperturbability was carefully muffling 
a considerable amount of inside perturbation. 

Ungraciously, little by little, he began to answer 
questions. And finally it was he who talked uninter- 
ruptedly. Before he finished both men's cigars were 
out, and their chairs were close together, and more than 
once Sergeant Daniel Riordan marked his words by his 
square, sinewy hand on Richmond Appleton's arm, 
neither of them noticing. At last, with a sharp intake 
of breath, the policeman leaned back, his eyes searching 
the face of the other man anxiously. 

The story was of John Corking, creator of the 
babies and turtles and swan. He was a poor, unknown 
artist, who, Riordan had no doubt, did as wonderful 
sculpturing as any one in the world. The two foun- 
tains ought to prove it, even to Mr. Appleton. But the 
reason he, Riordan, wanted the prize to go to him was 
because of something much more important than 
making fountains. Into the midst of a blazing tene- 
ment, up two flights of burning stairs. Corking had 
plunged, to save Riordan's old, bedridden mother. He 
had saved her, while his own room, with all his models 
and plans and pictures, had mostly burned to black ashes. 
He wasn't a young man, either. And what could poor 
people do for the likes of him? It wasn't till he had 
happened to tell his friend Sergeant Riordan how he 
had sent in designs for the Atwater f ountain$, that any 
sort of payment seemed possible. 
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" And that's the whole of it," the policeman had 
wound up. " Could anybody do less ? Is paying your 
debts graft?" 

The way he said the word made Appleton. wonder 
if the Sergeant's ideas of graft were exactly those of his 
friend the Mayor. At least, it might pay to find out 

" You don't call it paying yoiu" debts when you do 
it with other people's money, do you. Sergeant ? " 

The guttural sound in the policeman's throat 
matched the sudden reddening in his eyes^ and his bulky 
shoulders twitched heavily. 

Mr. Appleton touched the big arm gently. " Let 
me finish. Sergeant. I might have seen it and done 
it your way, myself. But, — ^you aren't paying, are 
you? Aren't the Mayor and Kosh and O'Flaherty 
doing it for you ? " 

"Ain't their part pay to me?" The broad red 
face was queerly streaked with crimson, and the sharp, 
grey eyes narrowed bitingly. " Ain't I deservin' of 
something from Patrick Muldoon? After all I've 
done, — ^and never askin' so much as a word to boost me 
along the line ! " 

" You'll never be able to say it again, though," said 
the Commissioner very quietly. " This will make as 
big a stir as if you had it in actual dollars in your own 
pocket. The Mayor won't be in your debt after this." 

The veins on the other's forehead bulged out in 
ropes, and the streaks on his face grew purple. " He 
won't, won't he ? If you knew what was back 1 When, 
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— ^ugh ! And now givin' nothin' but a word, — at 

no cost to himself ! " 

" Don't imagine it won't cost him. Do you think I 
am going to do nothing? By to-morrow morning 
everybody in this city will know the whole story, — 
down to the last detail. And as for you and Mayor 

Muldoon, " he looked squarely into the narrowed, 

blinking, angry eyes opposite, and went on as quietly as 
if he were discussing the weather. " For just this one 
thing, and this one time, the people are trusting me. 
Sergeant. And I think they will back me when I show 
them how graft prevents them from getting what 
Colonel Atwater gave them." 

" Tain't graft ! " The Sergeant's hand shook, but 
it came down on the table with a bang. " We all like 
Mr. Gorking's fountains best. The Mayor and I and 
Kosh and O'Flaherty themselves. You ain't any 
business to have the whole say when there's three of 
you." 

" Why not ? " There was nothing but reasonable 
friendliness in Appleton's voice, and in spite of his 
mental upheaval, Daniel Riordan felt it honest. His 
doubled-up fist relaxed, and he leaned back, puffing a 
little, but waiting silently for the rest. 

" Why not? " repeated the man facing him. *' If 
some Mayor should appoint two civilians on a special 
job with you, and you saw they knew nothing about the 
rules of the game, would you give in to their way of 
doing it? Wouldn't you either muzzle them entirely. 
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or else make them see you had the rights of it, — ^and so 
morally force them to agree with you ? Wouldn't it be 
your duty to do one or the other, — for the good of the 
public, — ^not to mention for your own reputation?" 

He never expected that to be the end. But Daniel 
Riordan was keener and quicker than he guessed. The 
red went quite out of the wide face, and to Appleton*s 
utter surprise, he lifted his hands almost as a woman 
might have pleaded. 

" For the love of Heaven, Commissioner," he said 
in a strangled tone, " whatever'U I do now ? I've told 
Mr. Corking. It'll kill the old man to change it now." 

" Told him ! " The Art Commissioner's own hand 
clenched, and for one kaleidoscopic moment he felt that 
hand swinging out against the btu^ly figure opposite. 
But before the fingers had finished tightening, the 
futility of even verbal remonstrance overwhelmed him, 
and like the Sergeant before him, he sat there weakly 
inert, more completely undone than in all the time past 

"It'll have to go now," repeated the Sergeant 
abjectly. 

" Then my story goes, too." The Commissioner's 
jaw snapped square together, and he straightened 
swiftly. " That, — or you tell Mr. Corking you made 
the mistake." 

"Commissioner! If you knew him! 'Twould be 
yourself would be savin' me from dealin' a blow like 
that." 

" Then 77/ tell him." 
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Twould be just as bad," started Riordan uncer- 
tainly, and stopped. " Maybe," he began again slowly, 
" maybe — ^would you be comin' with me and see him 
now ? " 

Two hours later Richmond Appleton was walking 
up the Avenue, thinking of what he had seen and heard, 
and what he had not done. He had seen Willow Court, 
a dark hole in the wall of a narrow, towering factory 
street, full of the odors of last week's boiled turnips and 
cabbage, and this week's suds and beer. He had seen 
John Corking. But when a man treats you as a 
Heaven-sent benefactor, and begins to thank you with 
all the fervor of a grateful heart, how can you tell him 
that what he is thanking you for belongs to somebody 
else? Especially if he is a little, stoop-shouldered, 
white-haired old man, with the eager, blue eyes of a boy 
of ten, and a vibrant, caressing voice, in spite of its un- 
mistakable Yankee twang? The imdeceiving process 
wasn't made easier, even when he saw the old man's 
works. They were practically what the babies and 
turtles had predicated. Mostly they were portraits of 
the Court neighbors. Mostly, too, they were likenesses, 
— as Riordan proudly and anxiously proved by bringing 
up the originals. In all of them, in spite of ignorance, 
and blatant sentimentality, there was a certain kind of 
feeling. If a boy had done them, one could see possi- 
bilities. But they were the utmost,— of a man of 
nearly seventy. 

He had learned a good deal about the man, in the 
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two hours he had spent in Willow Court, — as Riordan 
had meant he should learn. He had seen Riordan's 
mother, and a number of other mothers. And they had 
all spoken of John Corking as grateful women will 
speak of a man who has shared his very little with those 
who have less, and whose hand and heart have been 
theirs at need. 

Appleton had learnt something, too, from the 
sculptor himself. He had left his father's country 
store in Vermont, when he was past forty, with the 
thousand dollars his father's will gave him, and had 
started gaily worldwards to learn to be his heart's de- 
sire. But his ignorance and his forget fulness of self ran 
through that thousand dollars long before he had 
mastered the beginnings that separate good art from 
poor. After that he had done anything, from working 
in gardens to digging cellars with a gang of Italian 
laborers. At night he modelled. Finally he had got 
into a pottery, where he had stayed, making enough to 
live on, and to help other people live, as the Court had 
told Mr. Appleton. And after work, and Simdays, 
and sometimes all night, there was the modelling. 

The story had at least finally made one thing plain 
to Appleton. He knew he had only to tell the truth, and 
the Atwater prize would go where it belonged. Graft, 
and John Corking, he knew as well as if he had known 
the old man always, had never joined hands. And 
never would join. And yet, somehow, he had not found 
a way to tell the truth, till the sculptor began to talk of 
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his nephew, a boy who wanted to be an artist, whose 
father would not let him. Riordan in an aside had 
rounded out the information. Every cent of the prize 
money, he hadn't a doubt, would be spent in giving the 
boy the training the father refused. Then Appleton 
had known the way. He had spent too many dollars 
for just such boys not to know how easy it would be. 
And with a promise of a call from Corking in the 
morning, he had left the Court, assured at last of 
the victory over His Honor Mayor Muldoon. Also, he 
was persuaded, it would be no killing blow to John 
Corking, either, in spite of Riordan to the contrary. A 
man like that was not floored that way. He was so 
comfortably sure of his deductions, that he had the 
models of the *' Spirit of the River " and the " Sprite of 
Fountains," sent to his library the next morning. 

But the next morning, when John Corking arrived, 
carrying a big portfolio, it was he who did most of the 
talking. He had unerringly sensed the Commissioner's 
interest in his boy Dick, and that the visit was planned 
on purpose to talk about him. That, therefore, was 
what he proceeded to do without waiting for any 
preliminary beginning by his host. 

Every tone of his voice and the shining of his blue 
eyes proclaimed how the boy was the delight and pride 
of his heart. He was a good boy, too, he assured the 
Commissioner, or he would have run away when his 
father refused to let him be an artist. 
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" I've told Nathan/' he leaned over confidingly, his 
blue eyes twinkling, "that Dick had better be a happy 
artist than a poor failure of a store-keeper. ' Happy I ' 
says Nathan. ' The same way you are, I suppose, living 
like a beggar. I don't see,' says he, * that a poor failure 
of an artist is any better off for happiness than a failed- 
up store-keeper.' And — well — ^there I was, as I was, 
and he's one of the principal men of the town. You 
see, if rd ever accomplished a single thing in my line 
that had amounted to a row of beans, he'd felt different. 
But rather than have his son living the way I was, he 
said, with nothing ahead but the workhouse and a 
pauper's grave," — ^the hesitating voice broke a little, but 
there was a defyingly amusing laugh in the blue eyes, — 
*' well, it isn't worth while describing what he'd ruther I 

'* But now that it's proved I really have done some- 
thing, Nathan, he'll be willing to let me give Dick the 
chance he wants. And I can give him the best chances. 
Art schools here, and Europe as long as he wants." He 
stopped an abrupt instant, then, with the little amused 
laugh, continued. " I guess you can see how it's the 
biggest thing that ever happened to anybody, — for me 
to have the chance to do it ! But there's one thing I 
wanted to ask you." He leaned forward, his eyes so 
full of their shining pride and tenderness that the Art 
Commissioner's own dropped before them. 

" I don't know much about landscape painting. And 
that's what Dick seems most wanting to do. But maybe 
he isn't on the right track. / didn't begin to do babies 
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till two or three years ago. . And he'd ought to get 
started the way he's going, hadn't he? So I hoped, 
maybe, you'd look over these sketches of his, and tell 
me what you thought. 'Twould have been a great thing 
if I'd had someone like you to tell me in the beginning." 

With sudden, tingling hope, Appleton took the 
portfolio the old man had brought. Through his mind 
raced the words, " Very likely the stuff is hopeless." 

" And he might have known it wouldn't be." That 
is what the words had changed to, ten minutes later. 
And whether they carried despair or delight, he could 
not have told. 

Till he had studied the last sheet, he sat silent, 
absorbed, utterly forgetting the man facing him, who 
was watching with an eager, shining intentness, as 
silent and absorbed as himself. Finally, with a deep, 
indrawn breath, the Art Commissioner looked up and 
met the enveloping gaze of the blue eyes opposite. And 
his own glance answered, spirit to spirit. 

" It's boy work. But it's all there. Nobody could 
doubt it. Training, and a chance to see the best the 
world has done. That is all he needs." 

It would be hard to say who began it. Neither 
knew. Neither knew, also, how long the two, the Art 
Commissioner and the Sculptor of Willow Court, stood 
there shaking hands, and beaming into each other's face. 

" It's you, after all. Entirely you." John Corking 
found his voice first. " It never could have been if you 
hadn't been on the Commission." 
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As if his legs had given way, Richmond Appleton 
dropped into the nearest chair. He had just enough 
sense of how his face had changed to keep it turned 
away. He felt as might a drowning man who sees 
some one else snatch the life-preserver he had nearly 
reached. The silence that followed Gorking's trem- 
bling, happy words dragged him summarily to speech. 

** Supposing — supposing you hadn't — ^got the prize. 
But that I could prove to your brother his lad's talent, — 
and — also — ^that he could have the very best of training, 
— for as many years as needed, — quite without expense 
to him ? Wouldn't that, so far as the boy is concerned, 
accomplish the same thing? " 

" O ! I've heard of you, even in the potteries, how 
you've helped ! " The boy's uncle looked his grateful 
appreciation. " But it wouldn't do Dick any good. 
Don't you understand"? Nathan, he thinks art is some- 
thing for — for Nobs, and — sissy-kind of men, he calls 
'em. He's always said it wasn't for our kind of 
sensible, honest folks. He's proved it, too, by me. 
And nobody could ever make him feel different, so long 
as I was a shining example on his side. That is the 
real reason of it. He'll believe now, whether he wants 
to or not. And knowing Nathan, I reckon he'll be f eeU 
ing kinder proud to change his mind ! But nothing else 
would make him. And Dick, — ^he's the only son. He 
couldn't go against his father, taking his curses with 
him. There isn't anything would give Dick his chance, 
but me winning the prize ! " 
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Curiously or not, Richmond Appleton believed he 
spoke absolute fact. And while he said commonplaces, 
he was seeing and thinking far other than his words. 
Before his eyes were the two groups he had chosen for 
the fountains. Every exquisite line, and all their 
beauty of construction and charm of idea stood out 
more vividly than ever. Beside them, as real as if 
actually resting on the table, he could see the babies and 
turtles and swan of John Gorking's design. And his 
craven heart suddenly whispered to his stoutly resisting 
mind, — that, perhaps, — a first-class sculptor could be — 
hired — to put those babies' heads and legs and bodies 
properly together — and — inadvertently, as it were, — 
knock the groups into a bit of shape. John Gorking 
need never know. It was frightful — ^but — ^it might be 
done. 

Then, swiftly, sweeping both these pictures and re- 
flections away, there swung before him all his talk fo 
Kosh and O'Flaherty, all his scorching words in the 
newspapers, preaching the gospel of good art, free from 
all taint of graft ! And very nearly he forgot to choke 
off the groan that rose in his throat before it should be 
heard. Slowly he walked over to the model of the 
" Spirit of the River.'' 

" He's kind enough, and big enough," he thought 
wearily, " to help fix those babies himself.'* 

Then he turned, smiling, to John Gorking, whose 
clear eyes for once did not see a hurt that lay beneath a 
smile. 
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*' Now what," queried Mr. John O'Flaherty some 
hours later of Mr. Samuel Kosh, " what are you layin' 
it to? Cud a man who knew be daysaved? If it 
wasn't His Nibs, bedad, I'd belave Daniel Riordan had 
fixed him. But, av coorse, *tisn't a Sergeant av Police, 
— no, nor yit anny other feller,— cud do that to him. 
And yit, — ^ye know well's I do— that he*d only zvan 
idjee about the badness av the babbies, an' the goodness 
av the ither two. They will be betther, he's tellin' us 
now, whin they get enlarged. A verry big sculptor is 
goin' to help Mr. Gorkin', he says, who hasn't done 
much in such big things. But before, — Samuel, — 
there was nothin' that wud iver make those babbies 
good, at all, at all. For the love av Mike, what do yez 
make av it ? " 

Mr. Samuel Kosh did not make anything of it. The 
reasonings and doings of such as Mr. Appleton were 
beyond him, and he did not waste brain matter guessing. 
He was inclined to back Mr. Appleton, without guess- 
ing. But, as he remarked ruminatingly, there was no 
doubt that it was the Mayor's innings, after all. 
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LYING there in the little white bed in the cool 
white room with the half -drawn shades that 
partly kept out the riotous color of the hospital 
garden, Miss Armington was listening to Dr. John 
talking with a couple of the nurses. They thought she 
was asleep, and she would not undeceive them. When 
doctors and nurses have usurped all your more legiti- 
mate rights, what have you left but eavesdropping? 

" She has the grit," the surgeon's low voice had 
begun. " You see it isn't as if she had such a lot to 
live for. I have had them, — smothers, or, sometimes, 
fathers, or daughters that carry the whole family on 
their shoulders, and you didn't marvel they saw the 
thing through with teeth set. They had got to. And 
they had stopped thinking of themselves for so long 
they didn't know how to begin even when they were 
pretty sure they were stepping down into the valley of 
the shadow. But there's no such pressure behind her 
pluck." 

" She thought you were going to help her, too, 
didn't she ? " It was Miss Chisholm who murmured 
that, and Miss Armington, lying inert and not really 
interested, hardly wondered whom they were dis- 
cussing. But presently, as Dr. John answered, she 
knew without wondering. Then she kept her eyelids 
down tighter than ever. 
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" I thought there was more than a chance, myself. 
This new treatment, and the probable cause of the 
paralysis, made me overconfident, I suppose. And 
I wasn't siu'e there wasn't hope till yesterday." 

" How did she take it ? " Miss Chisholm barely 
whispered, but the keen ears on the pillow heard. 

Dr. John had turned and was staring out at a climb- 
ing rambler that was tapping its crimson bunches at the 
window pane. " As quietly as if I had merely told her 
that she would have to stay a week or two longer than 
we had planned. But there was a look in her eyes ! — 
Jove! All I could remember was what she had told 
me the day before she came here, — ^after I had given 
her some hope. She hadn't talked before. I can hear 
the relief under the quiet words now as she said, * You 
see. Doctor, I have counted more on my legs for every- 
thing that made life worth living, than on my brains ! ' 
And now, — ^well — I hope I'll be half as calm before — 
my ixltimatum." He wheeled abruptly into the halL 

Little Miss Chisholm laid her hand on Miss Gray's 
arm as the head nurse was about to follow her chief. 

" Didn't he say she has nobody, — ^near,; — ^to care ? 
She has had lots of flowers." 

" From friends." Miss Gray's business-like tones 
cut crisply against Miss Ghisholm's hesitating accents. 
" There is a servant-like person, a queer old dud, who 
comes often, but I don't believe she has any one even as 
near as a nephew or niece actually related. But she 
has plenty of money." 
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" Money ! '* Miss Chisholm repeated, and there was 
something in the word that started a Httle tattoo in Miss 
Armington's heart. 

"Just as if/' she said to herself, *'the child could 
understand/' 

Dr. John had understood, too. Almost no one else, 
except Old Nancy, apparently, had. The mere thinking 
of his words sent a queer lump into her throat that she 
mercilessly diagnosed as a concomitant of self-pity. 
And self-pity Chlotilde Armington had always believed 
to be a coward's armor. Probably, she thought grimly, 
that explained her having the lump now. For, after all, 
it was because she really was a coward that Dr. John's 
words were so wide of the truth. Not but what she 
had a perfect right to be a coward. The years were 
long past when being either a coward or a hero could in 
any way affect anybody but herself. 

Then, for the hundredth time her mind went over 
the intermediate processes which had always brought 
the same conclusion. 

In the beginning, when she had first sent for Dr. 
John, she had not reasoned. Her mind had simply 
leaped over the abyss of horror that yawned before her, 
on, up, up, to a certain straight, easy path out. She 
would not live. She had said it to herself with as swift 
a certainty as if her whole life had been planning for 
its own destruction. But after that, when Dr. John's 
hope had bridged the abyss and so blocked that opening 
path, — she had ceased to think or plan. She had 
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guessed that perhaps, if the operation should prove 
futile, it might of itself at the same time settle all the 
rest Probably she had misunderstood. It never had 
been just life or death, — ^nothing but life or a living 
death! 

And now, ever3rthing was exactly as she had faced 
it when the horror had first swept over her. Except 
that now reason had joined instinct in its wild leap for 
the way out. It was reason now that she held fast to, 
as she once more went over the old ground. First of 
all, she marked it off on her finger, whatever happened 
to her could vitally affect no one else. Miss Gray had 
been quite right. For years she had had no one to plan 
for or to consider, except herself. That was the central 
fact about which all the rest of her reasoning circled. 
That was why she had only to decide what she preferred 
herself. If she had had a different life there might 
have been some doubt about that preference. But she 
had never cared greatly for books, she abhorred sewing. 
She was frankly what her mother had so often lamented 
in youthful days, — ^largely without " domestic tastes." 
As a girl she had been a crack tennis player, a famous 
walker, an enthusiastic sailor. Anything that had to 
do with the great out-doors pleased her infinitely 
above all else. As she grew older her one passion had 
been travel. For years she had been a cheerful wan- 
derer over the curious old earth. The family mansion 
in Salem had never been much more than an advan- 
tageous spot for studying where next to direct her way. 
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Ever since rheumatism had put a stop to her travelling 
with her mistress, Old Nancy had kept the place open 
and ready for her, and it had been a comfort to find her 
there waiting. But a very few weeks in the big house 
on the sleepy square had always been enough for her 
impatient feet. The Wanderlust would seize her once 
more, and she would be off again. 

And now, though she lived forty years, as she con- 
ceivably might, the Wanderlust could never again be 
anything but a torturing reminder of what was forever 
denied. Life henceforward meant imprisonment in 
the old house, with its silent corridors, and high, empty 
rooms. The drowsy town, the tradition-bound neigh- 
bors, the long, unfilled hours, and days, and weeks, and 
months, and years, — ^these would always be with her as 
she sat there moveless, still as the great oak settle by the 
library fire. With her disregard for books it was 
nothing for her that now she might learn what was 
within those volumes that lined the library walls. What 
were books? Only other people's thoughts thrust at 
you, willy nilly, when, likely enough you much pre- 
ferred your own. She did not even care for thoughts 
dbotU things or peoples or countries. She wanted to see 
the actual things, or peoples or countries, herself. The 
living, vital to-day, rising from the burnt-out yester- 
days that had been the living past, — ^that she wanted to 
vision for herself, imhampered by theories or reflections 
of others. Besides, she had long ago found out that 
most of the printed travels were either lies or inanities, 
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so that the only sort of reading that would naturally 
appeal to her, she had learned to scorn. 

There was nothing, absolutely nothing for her to 
do, to see, to be. Dr. John had spoken of wheel chairs, 
and wonderful devices for making hands and arms 
supply the place of feet. She had almost flouted him 
to his face. Supposing she could manage to push her- 
self into the garden paths or even across the Square. 
Did it bring the jungle nearer the lion to widen his cage 
a foot or two? The physician had mentioned " atten- 
dants," too, and how one could learn to use them. To 
her, whose independence and quickness of motion had 
often felt even Nancy's service an irritating process! 
And of course Old Nancy could not take care of her 
now. The attendant was inevitable. 

As always when she reached this point Miss Arm- 
ington breathed a sigh of relief. It was the culmination 
of all the legitimate reasons for choosing the "open 
door." For it seemed to her that she could not hate 
any attendant half so much as the attendant would 
abhor her. No money, she was sure, could ever suffi- 
ciently recompense or make the duties less loathsome. 
To continue to live, therefore, meant only that she was 
torturing herself, and that she was more of a burden 
than all her money could make light. Having now, 
this hundredth time, summed it all up as literally and 
baldly as the facts themselves, she turned over on her 
pillow, saying determinedly she had finished. To- 
morrow her lawyer was coming to make a few changes 
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in her will, and to-morrow night she would go to sleep, 
to waken, — where ? Her hand felt the locket about her 
neck, — ^the locket with the secret spring that hid the tiny- 
wad of white powder, and then her eyes narrowed for 
an instant. She had caught the flutter of a golden but- 
terfly's wings as the brilliant creature drifted by her 
window. Some of the old commonplaces that furnish 
the backbone for much that is named faith, came 
into her mind as she watched. Perhaps, after all, 
her old friend Greneral Wastreff was right when 
he called commonplace^ the kernels of the nuts the 
philosophers had so laboriously cracked. Well — even, 
so — if one did the best one could, — wouldn't that, then, 
be the kernel of the kernel? Miss Armington smiled 
triumphantly and sleepily at the absent general, and 
settled back more comfortably on the pillows. 

When she woke twilight was deepening into even- 
ing, and little Miss Chisholm was fixing the night tables 
with the soft, quick movements she had learned to know 
so well. Though Miss Chisholm only filled in when 
her regular night or day nurse was out Miss Armington 
had somehow from the beginning relied more upon her 
than upon either of the other two. There was some- 
thing extremely restful and soothing about the girl. 
Moreover, she had proved as great a traveller, in her 
way, as Miss Armington was in hers. She had never 
been abroad, she had never been farther west than 
Chicago, nor farther south than Philadelphia, and all 
she knew of the north was what one summer in eastern 
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Maine had taught her. And yet, she had something^ 
that Miss Armington never had. As she lay there 
watching, with half closed eyes, she was thinking of 
the description the girl had given of a sunrise she had 
seen from Mount Washington after a whole night of 
deluging rain. And then she remembered her account 
of the Maine fishing village, where, she said, the houses 
looked like the grey, spare, weatherbeaten folks, with 
even the scantily boarded " lean-to's " expressing some- 
thing of the shrewd indifference shining in their owners* 
narrowed, sea-bound eyes. Wherever she had been she 
had seen with her own vision, seen so clearly that the 
words to illumine it for others came quite unsought. 
Miss Armington was wondering again as she had 
wondered so often, what treasures that she had passed 
unknowing by, the girl would have gathered in all those 
strange lands she thought she knew so well. She 
opened her eyes a little wider and studied the intent face 
bent over the bottles and glasses. It was a pale face, 
she had noticed that before. But with the dark blue 
eyes <md the blue-black hair, the pallor had always 
seemed a gift of fortune. Now, for the first time she 
marked the broad blue veins crossing at the temples, 
and certain faint shadows at the lips. And she recalled 
that Dr. John had said she was in the hospital only 
temporarily, that she was not well enough for con- 
tinuous work. Under the scrutiny Miss Chisholm 
turned, and for the instant their eyes held Miss 
Armington felt a strangeness, almost an exaltation in 
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the girl's look that oddly quickened her own pulses. 

That night was a bad one for the sick woman. Her 
very sense of the nearness of the end of all the mental 
agonies seemed to give added strength to the physical 
distress and pain, so that any thing more than brief 
snatches of sleep were hammered out of her. If she 
could not sleep, however, she could think, and somehow 
she found herself continually recalling that look in Miss 
Chisholm's face, and wondering, with the same curious 
breathlessness the look itself had produced, what it 
meant. It was long past midnight, when, quite out of 
her turn. Miss Chisholm came in, and after a whispered 
colloquy, took Miss Hunt's place by the bed. 

" I felt you were having an uncomfortable time," 
she said simply to the question in Miss Armington's 
tortured eyes. " As I could not sleep either, I thought 
I'd better look after you." And she smiled down at 
the drawn face and smoothed the hot forehead with 
cool, vital fingers. 

" I'm better already," Miss Armington said grate- 
fully. " Now, if you could tell me one of your Mun- 
chausen 3rams of the South End, or Coney Island, I 
dare say I should forget I had any pain at all." 

Miss Chisholm laughed softly, but her sea-blue eyes 
gazed searchingly into Miss Armington's brown ones. 
" I wonder," she said slowly, with a tense note in her 
voice, " I wonder if it would tire you if I should talk? 
You ought to go to sleep, you know, instead." 
13 
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" It won't be your talking that will prevent me, and 
I should like to forget what does." 

The nurse moved her chair so she could keep both 
her hands and her eyes on the suffering body beside her. 
" Well," she said, still with the tense undertone, " it is 
really what I came in for. I was afraid we might not 
have another chance." 

Miss Armington started a little and the locket 
round her neck seemed suddenly burning. She shot a 
quick glance at the girl, but the pale face held no shadow 
of suspicion, and the low voice went on unhurried. 

" I wanted you to know what you had done for me. 
I had got to tell you." 

Miss Armington forgot the locket. *' I have done 
for you, child ! Don't you think that story had better 
begin the other way round? " 

'' You won't, when I tell you." She paused half an 
instant, and then seemed fairly to scramble for words, 
as if they might be taken from her before she could use 
them. " I never understood until I knew you what 
being brave meant Nor what an awful thing a coward 
is. And it is you who have kept me from murder." 

If she stopped, it was only to find breath, and before 
Miss Armington's gasping astonishment could find an- 
swer, she was continuing in the same quick, choppy 
sentences. "You see, I had got where I thought I 
couldn't stand it any longer. It wasn't as if I had had 
any kind of training in anything but nursing. I had 
always been delicate, and spoiled, at home with mother. 
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and I don't know what else I could do, — ^to earn a living, 
that is. Till mother died, the boys and my married 
sister helped along, and mother needed me, so there 
seemed no necessity for me to learn something useful. 
But, nattu^ly, I hadn't the right to expect them to take 
care of me after mother was gone. They had their 
own families, and not much money, either. They did 
more than they needed to when they agreed to back me 
up till I was through the hospital course. They have 
been kind, you know, always. But I could see it was a 
big relief when I took my first regular case and was 
started on my way. I have liked it, too, with every bit 
of me. So that when they told me I should have to 
give up, — ^there was that side to hurt, too.'' The last 
words were half under her breath, and Miss Armington 
could see the sharp furrow between the girl's eyes as 
she said them. 

" But why," she broke in then, " why must you 
give up ? " 

"They— can't trust me any more. I can't trust 
myself. There is — papain — and sometimes, when it 
comes, I — ^lose my grip. I have even been unconscious 
for half an hour at a time. A nurse, you know, a 
nurse can't have that happening.'* 

"But,: — ^but can't it— can't the pain, — be cured? 
Or, even if it can't, aren't there plenty of cases that are 
not li f e and death affairs ? So that even — ^half an hour, 
— would not matter much ? '* 

" It's about as certain as apything can be,** the girl's 
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voice was quite steady, "that there isn't any cure. 
Though it won't — end, — for, maybe, years and year& 
But even hght cases, — ^nobody wants a nurse who 
might make it so very — uncomfortable." 

"What are you going to do, then?" Miss 
Armington had ahnost a physical repulsion against 
asking the question^ though she could not keep it back. 

" I don't know, now. But — ^I was going to kill 
myself." 

Miss Armington clutched the locket at her throat 
as if the chain choked her. " Well," she said breath- 
lessly, and neither she nor the girl thought of the 
strangeness of such a monosyllable after such a 
statement. 

" I was a coward, you see. I couldn't be a burden 
on the boys and Marie. And I could see nothing else 
ahead. They wouldn't miss me, either, except it would 
be a relief. I just couldn't stand it, — ^all the dependent 
years, — with no future." 

" But now," Miss Armington's eyes searched the 
girl's, and again she saw the look of exaltation that 
swept the young face. 

" Now, — ^you have shown me the contemptible 
coward I was. I, — ^who had nothing but a pain, — ^and 
tlic fear of the years ahead I While you,— oh I " She 
turned and held out both hands to the woman lying 
tense and moveless on the bed. " I haven't words to 
tell you how you have made me feel. And,— oh! 
nobody could be a coward, after she had known you! " 
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Again there was that uplifted, illumined look in the eyes 
she bent upon the maimed woman. And again, in spite 
of the shame that nearly smothered her, Miss 
Armington felt the answering thrill as she looked into 
them. Suddenly the girl kissed the hands she held and 
for an instant laid her cheek upon them. And then, 
before her patient could loosen the clutch at her throat, 
Miss Hunt had come back to her post, and Miss 
Chisholm was slipping out of the room. 

After that Miss Armington lay back on her pillows, 
staring the night through. Bodily pain had grown so 
severe that there was no strength for mental effort left. 
She was only conscious that some terrific upheaval had 
happened, though she was too distraught with its results 
to guess what it was. In the midst of a whirling in- 
coherence that seemed a part of both brain and body, 
she kept hearing over and over one sentence : " Nobody 
could be a coward after knowing you.'* Even the 
paroxysms of pain did not make her forget that. Bit 
by bit^ too, as the words repeated in her mind, the girl's 
face as she said them came before her. The face with 
the shining, illumined eyes, that looked at her as if, — 
as if, — ^she groped for the thought that was pressing 
somewhere in the back of her brain. Instead of finding 
it there suddenly sprang into vivid memory a woman 
she had seen kneeling before a shrine at a cross road 
at Sorrento. The expression in that peasant's eyes, as 
she lifted them to the plaster figure above her, was 
precisely what she had seen in the little nurse's lifted 
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to her. The remembrance brought back her own 
thought at the time. She had found herself wondering 
what devastation would be so utter as would come to 
that woman, were she to lose her faith in that image 
in the wall. . . . And then, . . . Chlotilde 
Armington knew the dire necessity that was upon her, 
and she covered her face with the bedclothes, while the 
tears she had not shed in all those weeks came in 
terrible, racking sobs. 

Afterwards, long afterwards, Dr. John knew why. 
But at daybreak that morning, he called it " reaction," 
to the worried Miss Hunt, who had found no way of 
stopping the shaking sobs. To himself he held the 
platitude in abeyance, and then ignored it utterly. For 
when Miss Armington was lying there worn and 
trembling, but looking up at him with a strange light 
shining out from behind the torture in her eyes, he 
already knew part of the reason why. 

" You — ^you had better send for that — catalogue of 
wheel chairs, you told me of. I'll — ^need one — ^pretty 
soon." The broken tones steadied, and something in- 
describable in them matched the light in the eyes. 
" Miss Chisholm is going to help me to learn to use 
one, — ^all over the world." 



THE SCALE 

THE steamer was more than twcnthirds on its way 
to Gibraltar from New York, and for the first 
time since the ropes had slipped off the dock 
posts, a growling wind was sweeping the sea into surly, 
pounding waves, as grey and tempestuous as the rushing 
clouds in the lowering sky above. 

Miss Celissa Chelmsford nodded with approval as 
she noted the rapidly increai^ing number of empty chairs 
all up and down the deck. Her approval grew to a 
smile of pleasure as her gaze returned to the figure in 
the chair beside hers. Figure in this case is not in- 
tended to convey any suggestion of the form called 
divine by either poets or dressmakers ; for Mrs. Fred- 
erick Donald was shawlbound to the proportions of an 
Egyptian mummy. There was no trouble, however, 
with the seeing capacity of the eyes beneath manifold 
swathings of grey veils, and at Miss Chelmsford's smil- 
ing regard Mrs. Donald gave a Uttle chuckling laugh. 

"If the wind and sea howl defiance at each other 
much longer there won't be many left on deck to watch 
the squabble," The crispness in Mrs. Donald's syllables 
hinted the possibility of certain: unexpected qualities in 
a figure swaddled to the point of immovability. 

" It wouldn't be an unbearable combination of 
circumstances." Miss Chelmsford's tones sounded 
drawling after Mrs. Donald's staccato accents. 
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The chuckle came softly frcMn beneath the wrap- 
pings. " How you do love your fellow-men, my dear." 

" I don't know how you know," retorted Miss 
Chelmsford, " with one man to twenty women aboard; 
and those that are here are not examples of my idea of 
my * fellow-men.' " 

A quick, indrawn breath rippled the veil over the 
spot which covered Mrs. Donald's mouth. " Evidently 
you were never trained in the school Evangelical. Now, 
I should call this boat fairly packed to the bows with 
shining specimens of the ' fellow-man ' genus. 
Though," the chuckle lengthened into a laugh, " far be 
it from me to include my husband or myself among 
them." 

" O, you ! " Miss Chelmsford sat bolt upright and 
let the wind slap the ends of her veil into fringe. " You 
don't like them any better than I do. Evangelical train- 
ing or the reverse, notwithstanding. As for Mr. 
Donald — ^to think of him in connection with this — ^this 
gilded canaille! '' The drawl had almost lost itself in 
the exclamations. 

A sudden heaving and twitching of Mrs. Donald's 
bound members, which threatened to dislocate the chair 
beneath them, ended in the emergence of two arms and a 
ruddy, round face. 

" My dear I " The twinkling brown eyes under the 
fuzzy, light hair, beamed commendation upon Miss 
Chelmsford. " I couldn't exactly separate Frederidc 
like that, myself, you know. But if you do——" she 
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waved her unbandaged hands with a gesture that was 
more comprehensive than a finished sentence. 

" I suppose you would jeer if Mr. Donald had been 
selected to paint King Edward," Miss Chehnsford 
nodded genially at the older woman, and the drawl was 
in full possession again, ** which isn't discreditable, of 
course, only," a slow, light flush spread almost up to 
her eyebrows, while a very deep little frown marked 
the space between them. 

Mrs. Donald looked up with a quick lift of her own 
brows. " Only," she repeated, and some one less ab- 
sorbed than Miss Chelmsford might have felt a curious 
sense of weight in the extreme quietness of the syllable. 

Miss Chelmsford drew in her flapping veil and tied 
it under her chin, with her profile to the other woman. 
" It is the ' only ' you must be used to by this time. 
Mr. Donald doesn't make one more satisfied with most 
of his sex." 

" Well — no ! " Mrs. Donald's eyebrows came 
down, and whatever had been in her voice before dis- 
appeared. " No, I am not so used to that ' only.' 
Women who are married are either satisfied with their 
husbands or they are not. If they are, they certainly 
don't make tmfavorable comparisons between their 
spouse and my Frederick. If they are not — well — ^they 
don't usually reflect upon Frederick either." 

" Some of us aren't married." The irrelevant ob- 
jection seemed fairly torn from the girl. 

" Then you certainly don't compare at all," said 
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Mrs. Donald, '' for, again, you are in love, or you are 
not And if you are you wouldn't even be conscious of 
the existence of my poor Frederick at alL While i f you 
are not — well — }'ou haven't the experience to make com- 
parisons, and you wouldn't be thinking about it 
anyway." 

"You might." Miss Chelmsford struggled against 
this side of the discussion which was leading her, she 
felt, where she distinctly had not intended to go. " You 
don't have to be a perfect ignoramus, just because you 
are neither married nor in love." 

" Maybe they don't have to be," Mrs. Donald con- 
siderately changed the pronoun, "but they generally 
are. And in any case — ^really, I don't see why tnein 
lieber Mann should be the object of such consideration." 

" But he is so far above most men, don't you see. 
It isn't just because he is so noted. People can get 
noted for — for being fat But he has done something 
to be proud of. He's really big." 

" Which is, of course, better than being really fat. 
But he isn't the only one. According to many he would 
be called pretty small. And if he has happened to suc- 
ceed in pleasing certain people with his portraits — ^well, 
is that such a wonderful thing compared with the 
marvels that American men are doing all the time ? " 

" Plenty of those marvels had better be left imdone. 
And Mr. Donald's portraits are 'way ahead of being 
* pleasing,' and you know it. They make you believe 
people do have souls — all of us — and are worth having 
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them, too. And, besides, Mrs. Donald, it's more than 
that. It's you and he together— all of it, you know." 
The girl had forgotten herself now, and what she had 
not meant to say. She was leaning forward, her hands 
pressing nervously together, her eyes wide, staring at 
but not seeing the heavy grey waves rolling by in front 
of her. 

For a moment Mrs. Donald studied the clean profile 
with the curled upper lip and the firm chin softened by 
the delicate cleft. Twice she started to speak, but each 
time something in that mouth or chin sent her lips 
together again. 

" Would you mind," she said at last, gently, " telling 
me what you mean by * him and me together,* and ' all 
of it 7" 

Miss Chelmsford turned slowly, her eyes still wide 
with the thoughts back of them. What she saw in those 
other brown eyes whose twinkle had settled into a steady 
shining, she could not have put into words. But over 
her swept a sudden warmth that loosened the tight bands 
of conventional habit. She forgot that before these six 
days of steamer companionship she had spoken scarcely 
half a dozen times to Mrs. Frederick Donald. She even 
forgot that as she was talking now, she had hardly ever 
spoken in her life. 

" It's the you and he together, especially, that I 
mean," she said slowly. " It is because you are both 
what you are. You — ^you work together — don't you 
see? I don't know if I can explain it. But — while 
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Mr. Donald is so big in one way — ^you — ^anybody who 
knows you — ^knows you are big all round. You could 
do almost anything. And it shows how big he is that 
you don't overshadow him. Almost any man couldn't 
escape being called * Mrs. Donald's husband.' That he 
isn't, just proves that he i§ even greater than we see. 
It's proof that you think he's as great as we do. I — ^I 
don't know if I make you understand." She had 
hurried on breathlessly, but rettuning self-consciousness 
was beginning to show in the uneasy, troubled eyes. 

Mrs. Donald laid a light hand on the girl's arm, and 
her frank, cool tones somehow pushed that self-con- 
sciousness back out of sight. " It is about as you say, 
my dear. And I do think my husband greater even 
than you do. But it is the point of view of wife — ^and 
all wives, who care, have pretty nearly the same, I im- 
agine. Anyway, don't you be one till you have it 
yourself." Her gay, little smile deftly covered the 
intent regard in her watching eyes. 

The last shreds of the old conventional habit slipped 
away from Miss Chelmsford. 

" That's it. Only they don't all have it, you know. 
But I would have to. And if I hadn't it, if he wasn't 
large-minded enough for me to have that point of view, 
how long would the caring last ? " 

The woman's hand slipped over the girl's nervous 
fingers. " Not long. And you are quite right. Any- 
thing is better than to find the caring stop because of no 
chance for that point of view. But more than one 
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thing will give that, you know. A man needn't be a 
great artist, or great an3rthing." 

" But he must be something. You can't keep ou 
caring for a lazy, good-natured nothing." 

" No— unless . Isn't he anything, my dear? ** 

The easy, taking-it-all- for-granted manner led the girl 
on without a jar. . She answered as simply as if the 
question were concerning the weather. 

" You know him, I think. Jack Oliver.'* 

" Oh ! " Mrs. Donald had to cough to disguise the 
exclamation point. And then, because she didn't wholly 
do it, she did the next best thing, which was to laugh. 
" Half New York would think you were joking, and the 
other half would call you crazy." 

Miss Chelmsford's eyes blazed. " Is having a lot o f 
money that you didn't get yourself, and that you don't 
even know how to spend — ^is that being anything?" 

" He is a first class horseman," the other ventured, 
eying the angry frown on the girl's face ; " and his 
stables are models all over the coimtry. He's even 
been publicly commended by the Prevention Society for 
his treatment of the equine race. I'm sure that is 
something." 

The chuckling laugh saved it from the contro- 
versial. She must know more, she said to herself, but 
the best way was not to get in too deep all at once. 

" It's all there is, anyway." Miss Chelmsford's 
smile was grim. " Except houses and lands and yachts 
and — ^and good nature." 
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Mrs. Donald straightened the smile started by that 
hesitating ending. '' All those advantages with good 
nature ought to be able to produce scnnething decidedly 
more than nothing." 

" But they don't." There was a raw edge to the 
slow, clear-cut words. " I suppose it's partly the 
money. He has always had so mudi, too much. He 
never had to do anything. But if s worse than that. 
He doesn't want to, either. I mean he never did — and 
now he can't. He — he's actually stupid." Even ears 
less quick than Mrs. Donald's might have noticed the 
hurt in the tone of that last word. 

" And yet — ^you did care? " said Mrs. Donald. 

The girl sat up with a jerk. " I'm going to tell 
you. I've got to tell somebody. I've thought and 
thought till my mind is twisted into a cat's-cradle with 
the strings all wrong. You see, I have money now, 
too. Not such a pile as his, of course. But I never 
expected to have any. Nobody thought grandfather 
would leave me anything after he had disinherited 
father because he would be a musician. So I was 
educated to do things. I wasn't a wonder," she looked 
up with a quick little shyness ; " nothing like you. But 
I liked the doing. I was almost sorry when the money 
came. I couldn't see at first how it left any chance for 
doing. Well, when it came it happened there were a 
couple of men who had never appeared to know I ex- 
isted before. But they knew it then. There isn't any 
use going into all that. But I got bitter. I began to 
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believe every man would think only of my money. And 
then Jack came. There wasn't any question of money 
with him, of course. And I overheard him saying 
things to one of those men that made me want to hug 
him in gratitude. I — I did, afterwards.'' According 
to Mrs. Donald's ears the laugh at the end of this was 
not very far from a choke. 

" And after that? " the older woman interpolated 
quietly. 

" Oh ! I don't know. He didn't care for the 
things I did. That is, he didn't know about them. He 
cared lots. It was one of the things I grew to hate 
worst of all. He admired everything I did, you know, 
and talked about it to everybody. Just as if I were a 
genius, when all the time it was only that he didn't know 
anything about doing things. It made me ridiculous. 
It wouldn't have been so bad if there had been a single 
thing for me to admire him for, so people wouldn't 
think him a perfect ninny. But there was just money^ 
and horses, and good nature. And not one of those had 
anything to do with him." 

" Well — ^perhaps . But he really is wonderful 

with horses." 

" So is any first-class jockey. And I wasn't going 
to be the wife of a man who didn't know anything else. 
Why — it would never be Mr. and Mrs. John Oliver. 
Everybody would call us Mrs. Oliver and — ^Jack. They 
would ! And I'd have finished by despising him. So 
it's all ended." 
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Mrs. Donald's firm^ warm hand closed over the cold, 
restless fingers once more. " He took it hard, I 
suppose?'* 

The little, gurgling sound from the girl's throat was 
a cross between a sob and a laugh. *^ He didn't take it 
at all. I could not make him understand. And he 
kept right on just as if — as if things weren't any dif- 
ferent. That's why I finally had to run away, you 
know." 

Her listener certainly did not know, but a slight lift 
of the eyebrow farthest from Miss Chelmsford was the 
only intimation she gave of that fact 

" He — 'he actually laughed when I told him I could 
not stand it for him not to be something. He said 
people didn't marry each other because they were 
celebrities. Or if they did it wasn't his idea of mar- 
riage. And for his part he thought I'd have a great 
deal better time with him than I would if he were 
brilliant. When two people who had to live together 
were both wonders, they always scrapped, and it was 
bad enough to have to scrap with stablemen and jockeys 
without doing it with your wife. The more I tried to 
make him see, the less he would. He just called me 
* poor dear,' and said I had ' a bee in my bonnet,' but 
not to worry, it would get out all right and we would 
be as happy as ever. What difference did it all make 
anyway if we loved each other? " The last phrase 
slipped out in spite of herself, it seemed, but it was so 
low the listener barely heard it 
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For a minute, while the girl sat looking over the 
shifting banks of waves, Mrs. Donald was silent, her 
own eyes f ocussed on the young face beside her. Gradu- 
ally a little wriggle came into the comers of her mouth. 

" And so," she patted the hand she still held, " so 
you were afraid he would fairly drag you to the altar, 
willy-nilly, if you didn't get out before he had a 
chance ! " 

Somehow, the laughter in the voice seemed to lift a 
bit of the iron weight which had been pressing so long 
upon Celissa's mind and heart, and she almost smiled 
herself as she nodded affirmation. 

"A good thing, too," Mrs. Donald said briskly. 
" I don't approve of kidnapping brides. And anyway, 
whatever comes after, it will be worth while for you to 
have this ' let-alone ' time." 

" Nothing will * come after.' " Miss Chelmsford's 
voice was very low. 

Mrs. Donald patted the hand again and wondered if 
the Fates would give her a cue for saying the next thing 
she intended to say, cue or no cue. But for a few 
seconds nothing happened except silence, and finally she 
drew herself up with a lazy yawn that was too quiet to 
seem like an interruption. 

" Have you ever," the voice was quieter even than 
the yawn, " have you ever been over Jack Oliver's 
' Mothers' Tenements ' ? " 

" Mothers' Tenements ? " Miss Chelmsford's brow 
puckered. "Why — no — he hasn't any. Oh! you 
14 
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mean those cheap apartment houses he has been building 
down in the slums? I heard his agent talking about 
them one day. He said they were 'an infernal 
nuisance.' " 

" Yes, I should think they would be, to agents. But 
they are not any ' infernal nuisance ' to the mothers 
who have fled into them with their babies. I haven't 
seen them myself, but Frederick is wild over the whole 
scheme. It seems they are built right in the heart of the 
worst tenement district in the city. They are not meant 
as a charity, though the men who get ten per cent on 
their investments in homes for the poorest call them 
that. Every room has air and light and privacy, and 
your — and Jack Oliver sees to it that it is real families 
that get into them, those who want a home but can't get 
one in the awful holes down in that part of town. That's 
why they are called ' Mothers' Tenements.' He didn't 
name them. The people do it themselves. And Fred- 
erick says if I could see the difference between the 
women and children in that block compared with those 
right across the street, I'd pinch myself to be sure I 
wasn't dreaming." 

If Mrs. Donald had any ulterior purpose in telling 
this, she was evidently doomed to disappointment. Miss 
Chelmsford listened eagerly, and with unhidden pleas- 
tu-e, but quite without astonishment or deep feeling of 
any kind. 

" I remember more about them now," she said. 
"Jack told me he had a lot of old, half-tom-down 
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houses which weren't fit to live in, and he fixed them up 
to make them decent. And it isn't charity, either. He 
told me he got good interest on his money." 

" Good interest ! " Mrs. Donald's sniff of disdain 
made her chair squeak. " How many men would call 
one per cent, interest ? " 

" It's a good deal if you don't need any," retorted 
Miss Chelmsford. " What difference would it make to 
Jack if he didn't get even a half per cent. ? " 

" Do you think that is the average millionaire's atti- 
tude? " Mrs. Donald fairly snapped out the question. 

The sharp tones sent the girl's eyes to the older 
woman's face, and slowly they widened and darkened 
with a feeling which was unmistakably the begitming of 
fear. 

Before she could formulate the feeling into coherent 
thought the other bent over and kissed her cheek. 

" My child," she said, " I am going to tell you some- 
thing. Something nobody else knows, because almost 
nobody would imderstand." The brown eyes smiled 
at her with an expression behind the smile that made 
the girl hold her breath. 

Mrs. Donald leaned over and tucked up an end of 
Celissa's shawl. " The spray is getting as steady as 
rain, and I'll probably be garrulous, so you'd better be 
as comfortable as may be." She settled back into her 
voluminous wrappings and went on in a cheerful, or- 
dinary sort of tone that kept her listener from thinking 
too hard. 
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" You sec, my dear, as a g^rl, I had even less money 
than you. I began to ' do things,' as you call it, before I 
was sixteen. The family called it ' Furnishing the 
boiled potatoes and the salt to savor/ I was the oldest, 
and there were times when my boiled potatoes were 
about all we did get. Well, it doesn't matter, except my 
inordinate pride over my own accomplishments. And 
when, at only twenty, I was made assistant editor of the 
Qironicle, both I and the family were fully persuaded 
I was on a straight and short road to international 
fame." She chuckled gleefully at the remembrance, 
while she anchored more firmly a loose fringe of her 
shawl. 

" As the years went on my work brought me into 
more or less close companionship with a good many 
English and American notables. And I am free to 
confess," the chuckle broke out again, "that we all took 
it for granted that if I ever did condescend to marry it 
would probably be to the most noted notable of them 
all. My own feeling about it was partly due to another 
fact The more I saw of the world's great men, the 
more I became convinced that a very great deal of great- 
ness was needed to coimterbalance the infinite niunber 
of littlenesses that daily contact more and more brought 
to light in all of them. 

" My dear ! I said I should be garrulous, so you 
had warning. Well, perhaps it was familiarity, but in 
any case I did not fall in love with even the biggest of 
the big men I kept meeting. But one day I discovered 
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that that was precisely what I had done with Frederick 
Donald. And he was only a clever cartoonist whose 
work brought him frequently to the office." 

" Mr. Donald a cartoonist ! *' Celissa looked as if 
she believed the celebrated portrait painter's wife was 
losing her mind. 

" Just a cartoonist and with extremely few advan- 
tages behind him, too. At that time he was working 
night and day to support his motiier, who was a con- 
firmed invalid. I think it was knowing her that made 
me begin to think of Frederick. She had every luxury. 
He pretended to her he was earning a great deal of 
money, and all the time he was denying himself the 
common decencies of life, and most of the necessities as 
well. At last she died, and it was then I learned the 
heart of mein lieber Mann. And pretty soon there was 
a notice in the Post announcing the engagement of 
* Miss Irvington, the well-known editorial writer, and 
Mr. Frederick Donald, a cartoonist.' 

" I think that was the beginning of my trouble/' she 
continued. " I didn't see at first how his name was 
just thrown in, like a tail to my soaring kite. I did 
soon, though. Most of the congratulations of my 
friends sotmded like condolences. Then I overheard 
remarks in which amazement at my choice was the 
principal theme, joined to wonder at what I could see, 
after all my experiences, in such an insignificant male 
specimen. 

" At first I was furious; but by and by the atmos- 
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phere I had lived in so long began to tell. In spite of 
myself, I found I was wishing that Frederick was some- 
body. That was soon after we were married. The 
very thing you spoke of had happened. More than 
once we were called ' Mrs. Donald and her husband.' 
That almost killed me, the first time I heard it. For a 
few months we had a pretty strenuous life. Poor 
Frederick didn't know what was the matter with me, 
and I couldn't tell him. He thought it was because I 
wasn't well, and an angel from Heaven couldn't have 
had more patience or tenderness. It wasn't that I was 
ashamed of him — I never got so low as that — ^but I was 
ashamed that other people should think so little of him. 
Then, for a time, it didn't much matter what anybody 
thought. I was too sick to care. And then — ^finally — 
the baby came — -and died." 

In spite of the quiet, unmarked tone, the words 
struck Celissa Chelmsford like a lash, and instinctively, 
she held up both hands as if to shield her face. 

The painter's wife smiled at her gently. " We have 
outgrown the belief in * special dispensations of Provi- 
dence'," she said slowly, " but months after I felt as if 
the baby's death had been just that to me — to us. I 
thought I knew Frederick before. But it takes a great 
common agony to bring two people wholly together; 
and in the depths into which I went in those weeks, I 
learned to know him, and the marvel and beauty of our 
love, as I never could have learned to know them in 
years of happiness. 
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"My dear, I came out of that with just two 
thoughts. The first was a wonder, which has never 
ceased, how, in my ignorant pride, had I ever won a 
man as infinitely superior to me in reaHty as the world 
had called me to him? And secondly, I vowed that 
that stupid, caddish, superficial world should learn to 
know at least part of the truth. If I could not make 
them understand his true greatness, they should 
acknowledge him none the less. If they had admira- 
tion for only one sort of supremacy, they should see 
him visibly clothed in that sort. They deserved to 
grovel, I said to myself savagely, and grovel they 
should." 

The level tones of the speaker grew more and more 
intense until Celissa Chelmsford felt her breath coming 
short and quick under the pressure of them. But at 
the last sentence Mrs. Donald stopped with an apologetic 
laugh. 

" Forgive me, my dear ! I didn't mean to burden 
you with a wife's confessions. You see I have never 
said it all out before, and the sound of my own voice 
was too much for me." 

" Oh ! " Celissa's voice wavered uncertainly, 
" please go on. I — ^I care so much." 

" Well, there isn't a great deal more, except what 
you have seen yourself. I knew Frederick had talent, 
and we went abroad for two years so he could develop it 
fully. What he did, I didn't care, so long as it was 
something that would force the world to quit putting 
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me above him. My child, before that time came there 
were days when it seemed as if I must go through the 
streets shouting his real supremacy. To know the 
heights of his nature, and the wonder of his love as 
I knew it, and to see him disregarded by those who were 
not worth the clothes he cast aside! Well, the day 
came finally, thank Heaven! Since his first success 
they have never talked of my achievements. Pretty 
generally they have even forgotten Frederick has a wife 
till he reminds them.'' 

Celissa Chelmsford's hands were clenched tight on 
her chair arms and she was leaning forward as if she 
had difficulty in hearing. Her lips were half open, 
and in her eyes was an expression that made Mrs. 
Donald wonder tmeasily if she had said too much, or 
said it all wrong. 

" She's too yoimg," she accused herself, while she 
groped for palliating explanations. But Celissa did not 
wait for them. 

" You — ^you mean it all for me." Her words were 
so punctuated with gasps that they were scarcely ar- 
ticulate; " but don't you see how different it is? Mr. 
Donald did have talent, great talent. If he hadn't, you 
couldn't have made the world admire him no matter 
how you tried. It would have always been 'Mrs. 
Donald and her husband.' There h^s got to be some- 
thing or they'd laugh." 

"My dear child! They never would. Even if 
he were perfectly hopeless his money would prevent 
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that." Mrs. Donald wasted no words in defining her 
pronouns. " The real trouble isn't the world's point of 
view, it's yours." And her tone indicated that she 
meant precisely what she said. 

Celissa's fingers loosened their nervous hold. 
" Mine! " she said, with such abject bewilderment that 
a chuckle almost escaped from the older woman. But 
she only nodded curtly, and kept her voice impersonal. 

" Exactly. Yours. {You can't expect the world to 
applaud Jade Oliver's talents when you go round 
protesting he has none." 

" You don't think I have told other people what you 
— Oh ! how could you ! '* Miss Chelmsford's mouth 
quivered helplessly, but there were tears of rage in her 
eyes. 

Mrs. Donald laughed outright and laid a hand on 
the girl's arm. "Of course I don't, and didn't. I only 
mean the world will copy the wife's attitude in spite of 
her. My dear, just listen and answer honestly. Have 
you ever considered Mr. Donald particularly brilliant, 
outside his own — specialty? " 

The girl's face flushed but she answered directly. 
" No— but I've never thought of it He didn't have to 
be." 

" No matter about that side. Did you ever think 
him even ordinarily clever in ideas, or conversation? 
If you did not know his reputation, wouldn't you, hon- 
estly now, wouldn't you have called him simply 
stupid?" 
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Miss Chelmsford looked down and then she looked 
away, and the flush rose higher on her cheeks. But 
finally her eyes came back to the other's face, and stayed 
there while she said slowly, ''Yes, I suppose I would." 

"Ah!" The painter's wife actually crowed in 
triumph. " And you would be perfectly right. He is. 
You wouldn't understand, yet, if I told you how 
precious to me is that same stupid side of my husband. 
It means — oh, well — ^no matter ! " She laughed softly, 
and for a moment her eyes looked at something far 
over to the very line of the grey horizon. But almost 
immediately she was regarding the strained, young face 
beside her with a twinkle which did not wholly hide the 
tender smile in the lips that were wider than the laws 
of beauty would allow. 

" My dear," she spoke slowly, " this is what I think. 
Unless I have heard all awry, your Jack's stupidity is 
not far removed from my Frederick's. And that is a 
kind of stupidity that is a wife's surety. It means good 
cheer and kindliness and tmselfishness and tenderness. 
And unless I am all wrong, again, there will never be 
any obtuseness or lack of comprehension in his care for 
and appreciation and understanding of you." 

Celissa's face had dropped into the cover of her two 
hands. " He is a dear," she murmured, so low the 
waves almost drowned the words before they reached 
her listener's ears. " But you said yourself you could 
not stand being thought superior to your husbandi and 
Jack hasn't any talent." 
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"Hasn't he?" Mrs. Donald fairly chortled her 
scorn. " My Frederick has only half as much." 

" Mrs. Donald ! " Celissa winced though she tried 
to laugh. 

" I am not guying, my child. You have given him 
credit for two very unusual talents yourself. Either 
•ne alone would remove him far from the ' nothing * 
you impolitely call him." 

" Mrs. Donald ! " the girl protested again. 

The lady addressed had hard work to keep sober at 
the mixture of indignation and wonder in the other's 
face. But she held her voice coolly serious. " Didn't 
you agree that Jack Oliver's knowledge of horses was 
extraordinary? No, don't interrupt. You may not 
think it anything to know and understand and treat 
horses as he does. But it is not the opinion of a very 
large part of the intelligent portion of the world. If he 
didn't have another thing to commend him, you would 
have a right to be proud of his stables and the way he 
runs them. Don't curl your lip like that, my child. It 
only proves you haven't read the book of life very far. 
And I dare say I should have felt the same at your age. 
But I can't understand why even your inexperience 
hasn't appreciated what those * Mothers* Tenements ' 



mean." 
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What they mean? " Celissa repeated the words 
weakly. It was hard enough to say anything with that 
sudden queer fluttering somewhere between throat and 
heart 
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Mrs. Donald's shoulders twitched. *' Forgive my 
brutality. But, really, for a girl with brains, and in- 
sight, and a heart, you have been marvellously chary of 
using them. Will you please to tell me if you think 
building model tenements is the usual pastime of empty- 
headed yotmg millionaires ? And after they are built, 
do those same empty heads personally supervise them 
and the mothers who fill them? And if the miracle 
should happen, and they do do all this, are they so little 
impressed with their achievements that even the girls 
they are going to marry only hear of them incidentally 
as ' good investments ' ? " There was no doubt of the 
indignation in the staccato tones and the hasty words. 

Celissa Chelmsford, however, was past noticing how 
the questions sounded. As one after the other pushed 
its incisive way into her consciousness, her cheeks grew 
whiter and whiter and her eyes, that never left Mrs. 
Donald's face, widened into staring rigidity. 

" Certainly they don't." Mrs. Donald did not wait 
for answers. "And if there weren't the other, the 
bigger part of it all, don't you see what it means besides ? 
Don't you suppose that that stupid Jack could grow 
eloquent on the subject of houses for the poor? Why, 
given a chance, before long he'd be a recognized au- 
thority all over the country. And would the wife of a 
man who is using part of his millions towards the 
settling of one of the toughest problems of the crowded 
poor be likely to find him ignored or put second to her ? 
Even if she were a very great notable herself? " 
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" O, don't ! " Celissa's face fell into her hands as 
she tried to keep the sobs down. " You — ^you hurt 
I have been worse than I said. Sometimes I have been 
ashamed that I couldn't stop loving him because — be- 
cause he didn't care for books, or know about pictures 
or do anything. And all the time it was I who was 
stupid and blind and conceited and — ^and — I don't know 
why I cared about other people when — ^when always I 
'knew what he was. It isn't just tenements. He's 
always doing anything, for anybody, to give help or 
.comfort. And I didn't half see, and now it's too late.** 

Mrs. Donald's hand moved softly over onto the 
brown hair. " I don't believe it's too late," she said 
gently. " You can cable from Gibraltar." 

But Miss Celissa Chelmsford did not cable from 
Gibraltar because of a message which was put into her 
hands almost as soon as the ship made that port 

" Arrived Liverpool this morning," she read. " On 
way overland to meet you in Naples. We will go to 
the minister's there. Yours ever, Jack." 

" O ! " cried Celissa, and her face went down onto 
that slip of paper and stayed there till Mrs. Donald 
appeared beside her. When that lady read the message 
she laughed till she cried. At least she said the 
laughing was what made her eyes nm. 

" And oh, my dear ! " she added, " to call a man like 
that stupid ! " 
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JOHN MARLBOROUGH, minister of All Souls', 
picked up his evening mall from his desk and sank 
into the big chair before the study-fire. Perdval's 
letter was the topmost of the pile, but he eyed it lan- 
guidly, too tired even to be interested in news from the 
old college. Besides, he guessed what it told, for the 
papers had already chronicled Percival's appointment as 
dean. The letter would only have the particulars, and 
somehow to-night he did not wish to read them. He 
was too exhausted to feel joy for his old chum, too hope- 
less himself to give him good cheer. 

Hopeless — ^that was it. He had not said the word 
outright before, but now it loomed within his vision, 
dominating the days to come, as it had darkened the 
ones that had passed. With his head on his hands and 
his eyes shut to the flickering flames^ he wondered 
heavily why he had taken so long to acknowledge his 
defeat. Why, indeed, could he have dreamed in the 
beginning that he was the man for such a place as 
Wellington ? 

And then his thoughts went back to those last gradu- 
ate days in the divinity school when the two calls had 
come : one from the historic, cultivated New England 
society ; the other from the raw, blatant, aggressive city 
sprung up about its factory chimneys with such in- 
credible swiftness that only yesterday, it seemed, it was 
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not. He could hear now the astonished dismay of pro- 
fessors and classmates at his choice. Half a night 
Percival had argued that a man with his training and 
instincts, not to mention his abilities, was throwing 
away the gifts the gods had bestowed to take them to 
such a place as Wellington. Even saintly old Dr. 
Howland had suggested gently that missionaries re- 
quired the stuff of pioneers, a class hardly needing, nor 
usually possessing, great learning or exquisite refine- 
ments. Marlborough repeated cynically to himself his 
answer that " Those who knew the best could best get 
along without it. Until such as Wellington had been 
taught that best, how could there be any real hope for 
the republic's future? " 

Ah, what an egregious egotist he had been to im- 
agine that he was the man to rouse Wellington to that 
" best ! " Not that he agreed with Percival and the 
others as to Wellington's necessities. He had failed 
only because he was not big enough; of that he was 
sure. If he had been stronger to grapple with its prob- 
lems, if his ideals could have made his tongue and life 
more compelling; oh, if he had been other, — ^better, 
nobler, — what might he not have done? Instead of 
which, what was there to show for all his eight years ? 
Had his influence made owners of mill or railroad less 
oblivious of the golden rule, or their laborers more 
willing to obey that precept on their side ? It was only 
last year that the corporations had combined to cheat 
public and workmen alike of long-vested rights. The 
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same year the employees had struck for unearned privi- 
leges. The scandalous deal between the railroad and 
the aldermen had occurred as late as last siunmer. The 
utter defeat of his anti-saloon efforts in his working- 
men's club was history only a few months old. Failure ! 
Everywhere failure! 

And yet how he had worked ! It was only since his 
visit that autumn to his old college town that he had 
begun to realize what a strain he had been under. It 
was the first vacation he had taken — ** like a fool/' as 
Perdval told him bluntly. But what a welcome the 
college gave him ! And how he had revelled in the free- 
dom, the quiet, the thought of the whole place ! He 
had gulped it down as a starving man his first full 
dinner. Then finally on Sunday he had listened once 
more to Dr. West, just as he used to listen in student 
days. 

That was when the first great tide of regret had 
swept over him. As he had looked at the intent congre- 
gation, at the scholarly, refined faces, he saw as through 
an open window that other congregation that sat below 
his own pulpit. That was not an assemblage of one 
type. There was in it pretty nearly every human variety 
except that so general in this college town. Mill-hands, 
clerks, superintendents, proprietor, owners — ^all were 
represented. But, however differing in apparel, man- 
ner, or expression, in one respect at least they were 
alike: not even the searching eyes of their minister 
could find trace of the earnest thought or consistent 
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ideals characteristic of those then about him. His 
spirit had groveled within him and cried bitterly. Surely 
it must be his fault that Wellington faces had changed 
so little for the better in all his eight long years of min- 
istry. It was proof enough. He had known it that 
day, if he had never acknowledged it before. He was 
not the man for them. 

The logs in the fireplace hissed sharply and broke 
asunder, and the glowing bed of coals threw strange 
shadows across the bent head of the man. Slowly he 
roused himself, and almost unconsciously he opened the 
letter from his college friend. 

At first his own thoughts came crowding in between 
the lines so that he only half assimilated Percival's 
banter over his new dignities. Then, at the bottom of 
a page he had not read, a single sentence stood out be- 
fore him with sharp isolation : " You are to have a 
chance for Dr. West's pulpit.*' Twice he read it, un- 
believing. Then, while the blood rushed beating into 
his temples, his eyes raced over the paragraphs 
following : 

*' It is not yet public property, but the dear old man 
is to resign, and he himself has suggested you. Not 
being on the committee, I've made no promise of 
secrecy, and so I'm not perjuring myself to tell you 
their plans. Professor Barton intends being at Well- 
ington next Sunday. If his decision is favorable, you 
are to be invited here for a try. They will supply at 
Wellington meantime. But if you get the first invita- 
15 
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tion, Fm not afraid of the rest. And I am jubilating 
loud enough for you to hear me this minute. 

" You well know how I felt about your ever going 
to such a hole. As the years have gone by and I have 
seen men with not half your ability making names for 
themselves, I have felt worse. By now, it seems to me, 
you must appreciate how much more tremendous an 
influence a man can wield in a position like Dr. West's 
than in one like yoiu^. 

" It is no use to remind you of what you yourself 
need. But has it occiured to you that your wi f e is being 
sacrificed along with you ? Forgive my brutality, John, 
but how has she existed all these years ? Is it a square 
deal to bury such a mind and nature as hers in the ruins 
of your quixotic undertaking? Again, forgive me, old 
fellow. It is partly my own selfish want, I know, that 
urges me on. I want you here ; I need you. We all 
need you. 

" But, now, what I am anxious about is that next 
sermon. For Heaven's sake! don't preach to the 
factory hands, nor yet to the factory owners for this 
once! Preach for thinking, intelligent, cultivated 
human beings. Do your own mind justice, that's all, 
and you will capture Barton." 

" Is it a square deal to bury her beneath the ruins of 
your quixotic imdertaking ? " That phrase fairly rever- 
berated in John Marlborough's mind. None but he 
knew how she had been buried — starved and buried. 
From the beginning his one fear in accepting the posi- 
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tion had been dread for her. If she had not taken the 
initiative, he might, because of her, finally have refused 
the call. It was her radiant appreciation, her glad ac- 
ceptance of all it meant that had really precipitated his 
decision. What other woman could have done it so 
simply ? 

And never once had she shown even momentary 
regret or self-pity. John Marlborough's face flushed 
and his eyes filled. She had borne it long enough, he 
said to himself chokingly; far too long, since he had 
only made a failure of it all. His hand clutched the 
letter fiercely, and a sudden, swift light sprang into his 
eyes. Thank God! the escape had come in time ! For 
he wotdd write a sermon— one that should take Barton 
by storm. He had it all in mind. For months he had 
been vainly hunting time to write an article for the 
*' Review,'* controverting Dr. Shane's " Necessary and 
Rational Submersion of Religious Faiths,'* with a tri- 
umphant showing of the imperative need of just such a 
belief as theirs. It certainly would hardly be a sermon 
for Wellington to appreciate. But already he could 
hear the applause of Barton and the college. What a 
relief^ what an incentive, to feel once more that one's 
best would find quick understanding and acknowledg- 
ment ! Then suddenly his exultation dimmed. Was it 
because his pride was hurt that his failure in Wellington 
cut so deeply ? 

He forgot that unanswered question when he told 
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Margaret of Percival's letter. He forgot every 
but her first tremulous words : 

" Back to the college, Johnl Back where thi 
somethit^ besides gossip and money I Where we ' 
be afraid every hour of the day of what ' Boy ' 
learn on the street ! " 

She tried to nullify them afterward, telling hiir 
he must do what he thought best It would be bes 
her and the boy. 

His arms only held her with a more remorsefu 
demess. He had not known, he scathed himself, hi 
not begun to know, the extent of her sacrifice. An 
the next three days that was the underthought 
spurred his pen to the sermon for Barton. 

It was the habit of Wellington to expect to si 
minister at any moment which was convenient or c 
able for its own comfort. Sermons could be wi 
when everybody else was abed. In ordinary ws 
hours a minister was public property. To its 
bounded astonishment, for these days the study 
was locked and Margaret barred the way of appri 
At first she had wicked thrills of triumph over 
barricade. But since a minister's wife can often, i 
gretfully, be substituted as burden-bearer, man 
those that came proceeded to load Margaret with ei 
thing they could lay their tongues to. Till Thur 
she kept the half-mocking shine in her eyes, the chei 
curve on her lips. But by Friday night she was so 
that Marlborough's report of progress hardly bro 
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an illuminating ray. It was an added stab and an added 
incentive to him. 

" I've got to win/' he told himself grimly. " Fool, 
not to have seen how this life is killing her ! " 

Saturday afternoon the task was finished Spent, 
and yet flushed with victory, he ascribed the troubled 
imcertainty in her eyes to doubts of his success. 

" It's my very best," he assured her. " And if I 
know Barton at all, Margaret, we have won.*' 

"Of course you'll win. I've never been afraid. I f 
only they don't overwhelm you before you have a 
chance." With a gasp she tried to cover that last 
sentence with a cough, but he had heard. 

" Overwhehn me ? Who ? How ? " 

She laughed lamely. " The people who have been 
after you. In spite of all my attempts to satisfy their 
insatiable demands, it wouldn't surprise me to see every 
one of them lined up between here and church to- 
morrow. You'd never escape in time for service." 

He did not laugh. Instead, he stroked her hair re- 
morsefully. " Poor little woman! What a time you 
have had ! " 

She made a gesture of dissent *^ It is not that But 
there are such a lot of hard things. It made me 
feel, — " her breath caught again, and she shook her 
head — "You sha'n't hear another word till after 
church to-morrow. I've put a list of the worst into 
your sermon-case, and perhaps you had better take a 
look at it immediately after service." 
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" Nothing I ought to see about to-night ? " Min- 
isterial conscience insisted upon that. 

" Nothing that can't wait. Though I suppose you 
will have to see Mrs. Tucker to-morrow. Nobody else 
is to come near you till Monday. Oh, I forgot. I 
promised to tell you ; I couldn't refuse him. It's Jake. 
His brother came home from prison yesterday, and was 
here last night helping at the furnace. I didn't see him. 
He hasn't seen anybody, and won't, Jake says. But he 
has agreed to go to church to-morrow." Margaret 
stopped a moment, and then went on hurriedly, " Jake 
seemed to think that hearing you preach would be 
enough to reform Dick forever." 

A quick frown swept her husband's forehead. " To- 
morrow, of all Sundays ! " 

"It's only Jake's idea, you know. You needn't 
worry. You'll be able to see Dick, and a talk will do 
him more good than listening to a dozen sermons." 

Though that was certainly probable, the next morn- 
ing, as Marlborough stepped into the pulpit, he was 
hoping the boy was not in church. Generally Jake, in 
his gallery seat, was invisible to the minister ; but to-day 
his glance almost instantly rested on the two brothers. 
Jake, who had worked his way from newsboy to trusted 
man-of-all-work for the whole neighborhood, sat with 
his lips parted in a rather uncertain smile. His air of 
anxious eagerness contrasted sharply with the furtive, 
sullen manner of the other, doubled up into an indis- 
criminate heap beside him. Marlborough felt his face 
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flushing. Those two would find very little in his ser- 
mon that day. It was such a pity. Then he shrugged 
his shoulders impatiently. It really could make no 
difference, since he would see them directly. 

Thus reassuring himself^ he looked down at his 
wife. At the moment Professor Barton was being 
shown into the pew. His heart bounded. How cool 
and critical that keenly intellectual coimtenance I How 
striking the contrast between him and the rest of the 
congregation ! Heavens ! how fortunate that Perdval 
had warned him! Margaret, he saw, was a little 
nervous, despite the control that kept her lips steady and 
filled her greeting of the professor with exactly the right 
amount of pleasure. 

After the first responsive reading, and while the 
choir was singing, his eyes strayed about once more. 
There was Mrs. Farren in her broad-aisle pew, alone as 
usual. She was not a cultivated body, this wife of the 
biggest mill-owner in town. She was a browbeaten, 
neglected little woman, and she bore with her brute of 
a husband like a saint. What did she say the other 
day? "If Simday did not come once a week, I don't 
know how I could pull through the other six days." 
Marlborough stirred a bit tmeasily. She had always 
been so grateful for the little he could give. Well, he 
must call to-morrow. 

With a sigh he looked over into the transept. There 
in the comer sat MacGregor, the tightest-fisted old 
skinflint landlord in Wellington. He had been at the 
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bottom of the failure of the anti-saloon league, — 
naturally, as he himself had said to Marlborough, with 
an ironical twist of his thin, dry lips, since he owned 
most of the saloons of the city, — and yet he had de- 
molished one fertile source of income by tearing down 
a brace of rookeries where families swarmed like 
vermin. In its place he had built a group of decent 
tenements, which, with the same ironical twist of the 
thin, dry lips, he had called " The Minister's Folly/' It 
was the only recognition he had ever given of Marlbor- 
ough's influence, if recognition it were. As he looked 
at the hard face, Marlborough wondered what brought 
him to church. Was there not a report that a scape- 
grace son had just died somewhere off in China? Again 
he was vaguely sorry. The sermon was not precisely 
for such as MacGregor. 

Opposite, where his eyes turned hurriedly, was Mrs. 
Tucker, whom his wife had promised he should see after 
service. Marlborough groaned. Why couldn't she 
have stayed away? Even if she were perfectly inno- 
cent, as he believed, considering the scandal, one might 
suppose she would keep out of sight. 

Then it was time for the first Scripture lesson, and 
he rose slowly. Somehow his elasticity of spirit had 
departed. 

During the singing of the next hymn Margaret's list 
dropped out of his sermon-case. The mere length of it 
staggered him. Though he put it back at once, he had 
seen too much. He found himself going over the 
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names half automatically. Mrs. Jones headed them, he 
had noticed. Probably she had learned finally that the 
doctors could give her no more hope. He well knew 
the fright and despair of that frivolous, vain, empty- 
headed creature. After all, she had not had a fair 
show. How could the daughter of such parents be 
different ? It was pity, not censure, she needed. 

Wasn't Blackwell's name next? Most likely that 
indicated more trouble at the mill. Those smelters 
were a turbulent lot. Fortunately their leader was a 
young Bulgarian whom Marlborough had befriended 
some years before in the Boys' Club. When they got 
beyond Blackwell he sent post-haste for the minister of 
All Souls' to argue with them. Marlborough smiled a 
trifle grimly. It was the only time the manager of the 
Skelton Mills ever found ministerial advice profitable. 

And, yes, he had seen Miss Minton's name. The 
committee, then, had asked her to resign? Poor, little 
old maid 1 It was an outrage. She had certainly done 
better than most of the inefficient teachers in the Well- 
ington schools. What was going to happen to her 
ninety-year-old mother if she lost the position? 

Tom Blake was on the list, too; and Angeline 
Palmer, and Mr. Flint, and Heaven knew how many 
more. They were all in trouble of one kind or another ; 
no doubt about that, he thought wearily. It was 
always trouble when he was wanted. 

Presently he became aware that the music had 
ceased and that the con^egation was waiting for the 
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second lesson. With an effort he pulled himself to- 
gether and opened the Testament. To his own dazed 
surprise he could not remember what he had chosen to 
read. It certainly was not the fourth chapter of Luke, 
yet when the leaves separated at that, he felt impelled 
to read it. As he finished with the eighteenth verse, 
the words came back to him as if spoken by some one 
else: 

The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor ; he hath sent me to heal the 
brokenhearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised. 

In the prayer that followed, Marlborough scarcely 
realized what phrases he used. His mind was enveloped 
in a dull puzzle, and he was aware only of a great 
longing for some solution— of what he hardly knew. 

While he waited for the next anthem, he sat with his 
head bowed in his hands, still with a desperate feeling 
of indecision and uncertainty. Then suddenly before 
his closed eyes rose the picture of his congregation, a 
definite, composite whole that filled his mental retina to 
the exclusion of every physical impression. In one 
sense there was nothing new in those faces as he now 
saw them. There were the narrow sordidness, the shal- 
low satisfaction, the uneasy greed; there was bad taste 
everywhere, as there was flamboyant display of wealth. 
He had seen all that from the beginning. It was what 
had brought him to Wellington. And because it was 
still there, he had despaired. But now, as his closed 
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eyes looked upon these, his people, he saw something 
else. He saw that every face, gray with care or flushed 
with complacence, was turned to him. And back of all 
their blindness, all their ignorance, and all their vanity, 
shone forth their belief in him. And as he felt their 
trust, Marlborough saw, as he had never seen before, 
how that very trust was expression of their overwhelm- 
ing, if still half-unrecognized, need of what he had for 
them. 

The last, low note of the anthem sank into silence, 
and the congregation settled bade with the final rustle 
that precedes the sermon quiet. Slowly Marlborough 
rose, and while his eyes rested full on the lifted, watch- 
ing face of his wife, he closed the open sermon-case 
before him and laid it aside. The color fled from Mar- 
garet's face, and with a half -audible gasp she leaned 
forward, her eyes meeting his with a questioning that 
came to him louder than shouted words. For a moment 
his lids wavered, and his hand moved toward the case. 
Then, with the quiet power that always filled All Souls' 
to its last seat in its farthest comers came his text : 

Whosoever will come after me, let him deny himself, and take 
up his cross, and follow me. 

For whosoever will save his life shall lose it 

'As the low, vibrating words broke the hush of ex- 
pectation, Margaret almost cried out. And yet, after 
that first shock, it seemed to her she had always known 
he would say them. 
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From his wife Marlborough's eyes lifted, slipped 
over Professor Barton, and rested upon the body of the 
church, a slight upward motion of his hands emphasiz- 
ing the wide inclusiveness of his vision. Contrary to 
his usual upright, intensely quiet pose, he bent slightly 
over the pulpit, and now and again his hand reached 
out with an tmconscious, but strangely compelling 
gesttu-e. 

With only half-comprehending ears those before 
him listened while he urged a new definition of cross 
upon them ; but little by little, as he went on, a mighty 
thrill of intentness, like a long-held breath that dared 
not break, possessed them, and they leaned toward him, 
drinking in his rushing torrent of words. The very 
things they prized most, he was telling them, were their 
crosses. Their wealth, their power over the forces of 
men and nature, their opportunities to acquire and to 
build for posterity — ^all these, which they took with 
such confident satisfaction, were the weights that botmd 
them tp an earth so deep there was no heaven above. 

Probably only Professor Barton could have given 
afterward a succinct draft of the sermon. It was the 
man, not the sermon, that Margaret was hearing, while 
all the others were listening too absorbingly to remem- 
ber words or even matter. They only knew that their * 
minds and hearts were being torn out into plain view of 
their own eyes, and the vision sent the shamed blood 
over them in waves. 

Then he told them how those who saved their lives 
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should indeed lose them. With vivid, stinging words 
he made them grasp to the full the inexorableness of the 
law. Finally, while they dared not look at one another, 
he taught them of that law's reverse. And from Mac- 
Gregor, the landlord, to EHck, the disdiarged convict^ 
that congregation for once at least comprehended some- 
thing of the joy that will come only to him who, losing 
his life for others, does in fact save it 

From his opening words John Marlborough forgot 
Barton and the college, forgot even the rights of the 
woman he loved. It was not till he had slipped into his 
study that there came the complete realization of what 
he had actually done — ^what it meant to him, what, 
above all, it meant to Margaret. With his robe still on, 
forgetting the waiting people, forgetting that in mere 
courtesy he should see Professor Barton at once, he 
dropped into a chair by the window and tried to think 
calmly. 

But he could only remember that he had sacrificed 
Margaret — sacrificed her deliberately, too. For when 
he had stood looking into her eyes as he laid aside the 
prepared sermon he had made his choice. Afterward, 
the rushing words had obliterated her as it had ob- 
literated himself and the college. But at the moment 
he had realized to the bitter full what he was forcing 
upon her. Yet even that knowledge had not had power 
to push aside the compulsion that was upon him. Now 
he wondered drearily if he had not been the victim of 
some strange hallucination. Why such urgent need? 
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Would it have mattered if that once he had preached for 
Barton instead of for Wellington? He stared stupidly 
out of the window. There was no use; he was too 
exhausted to think. He wished he could get home 
quietly ; especially he wished he might escape Barton. 

When, a minute later, a tap came at the door, he did 
not answer. Perhaps the interrupter would go away 
if he kept still. But, instead, the door opened softly, and 
before he could turn, Margaret was kneeling beside him. 

" My dear ! my dear ! " she said. 

John Marlborough heard the tears in her voice and 
did not comprehend the shining in her eyes. And so, 
though he held her fast, his words halted brokenly. 

" I could not help it," he said; " I had to do it" 

Her hands slipped to his shoulders, and she drew 
back a bit from him. " Why, John ! " she said And 
now he began to guess the meaning of the shining eyes. 
" You are thinking of me," she whispered, " while I, oh, 
John! I am only thanking God He let me be your 
wife!" 

It was Professor Barton, who, a few minutes later, 
shaking Marlborough's hand as if he could not let it go, 
was saying words not imlike : 

" My dear fellow, I'm thankful I came to-day. 
You couldn't always do it; no one could. But more 
than anything else in the world we need him who can 
reach that height." 

John Marlborough's wife smiled proudly, but Marl- 
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borough H f ted a startled face. Till that moment he had 
not dreamed that the sermon which renomiced the col- 
lege pulpit might bring it all the more within his reach. 
And though nothing could change his decision now, a 
wave of gladness that was strangely mixed with 
humility of spirit swept over him. 

Professor Barton knew John Marlborough of old, 
and he had, besides, learned his own lesson anew that 
morning. He read something of the joy and the 
humility in the face before him, and he read, too, the 
unfaltering purpose behind. Once more he shook 
Marlborough's hand, but it was to Margaret he spoke. 

" I never more than half believed he would come 
bade to us. And now he has made it impossible for me 
to urge the request I bring from the old college. But 
don't believe, my dear lady," — ^a whimsical look flashed 
through his keen, friendly eyes, — " don't believe I have 
been converted into thinking Wellington deserves either 
of you. I am only sa3ang Amen, because — ^you deserve 
the Wellington which yet shall be.*' 
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